FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


H Religious and family Journal 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1903. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 


Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. Al! 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive 


Floors 


charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
d@’Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 


$2.60) per day. 
Pall Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 


Telegrams ; ‘‘ THackeray, Lonpon.” 
New, First-class 


The Albertson, Family Hotel. 


Srruatep aT MANTOLOKING, N. J. 


Three miles this side of Bay Head, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, one and one-half hours from Broad Street 
Station or Market Street Wharf. Fine bathing, Fishing, 
Yachting and golfing. Send for booklet. 


J. R. ALBERTSON, 
Formerly of Penns Manor, Pa. 
Accommodates 
The Bartram, —. 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 


Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J ALFRED BARTRAM, Owner and Manager. 


THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 


~ SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 
S d H 
The Pennhurst, roy eg 


Micuican Avenue, Attantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avs., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 


Ocean Env oF Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


New Books and Pamphlets. 


The [Meaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
William Graham. 64 pages. f0.10. By mail $0.12. 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.’’— 
Frienps’ InTeLLiGENcer. 

Education and Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. $0.10. By mail, $o.11. 
The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the S ciety of Friends. By John William 

Graham. 64 pages. fo.10. By mail,$o.12. 

The Doukhobors. By Joseph Eikintor.A historical 
review, with the author’s personal experience among 
them last summer. [\lustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


~~ 


OR RENT.—BUCK HILL FALLS COTTAGE, 
The Hemlocks, containing five bed-rooms and 
fuliy furnished for housekeeping, can be rented for 
September or October. Address Dr. W. W. Speakman, 
1307 Pennsylvania Bldg., rsth and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


OR RENT.—OUR HOUSE BEING LARGER 
than we require, would rent to smal! refined adult 
family, desirable part of house for light-housekeeping. 
Nicely located in West Philadelphia near Park. 
Reasonable. References exchanged. Address No. 3, 
this Office. 


OR RENT —S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 

Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


ANTED.—COPIES OF FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER, issue of Seventh month 2sth, 1903. Ad 
dress this Office. 


ANTED.—TWO YOUNG WOMEN TO TAKE 
entire charge of housekeeping in large family. 
City. Good wages. Address H., this Office. 
ANTED.—AN ELDERLY FRIEND DESIRES 
position as matron or housekeeper in some Friends’ 
institute. Prefer either in or near Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress Mrs Eliza Davis, Blcomingdale, Ind. 


ANTED.—REFINED WOMAN OR SMALL 

family to take main part of furnished house, with 

the boarders now init. All conveniences. Terms liberal. 
Address A , 328 West Front Street Media, Pa. 


ANTRD.—HOUSEKEEPER AND COMPAN- 

ion, family of two. Chester county. Cail on or 
address F. S. W., 3134 Clifford Street, Philade!phia. 

E OFFER A PLEASANT HOME FOR A 


feeble-minded young lady, in a Friends’ family. 
Address, for particulars, Y. Box 229, Langhorne, Pa. 


ANTED.—A COMPETENT PERSON AS 

mother’s helper and seamstress. A pleasant 

home, and consideration shown. Address S. S. Thorn- 
ton, 556 W. 34th St., New York City 


ANTED —A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
at Linton’s Model Coffee House, 27 S. 4th St., 
Phila. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N: W., Washington, D. C 


It’s Easier to get the First Order 


than to keep a customer coming year in, year out. Does 
it mean anything to you that we have many customers 
who were with us when we started in business? 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 
MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 

1019-21 Market St., Both ’Phones. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


Phila., Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing atrended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
: Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Let those who wil! strive on their barren roads, 


And prick tremselves to haste with self-made goads, 
Unheeding as they struggle day by day 

If flowers be sweet, or skies be blue or gray ; 
For me, the lone, cool way by purling brooks 
The solemn quiet of the woodland nooks, 

A song-bird somewhere tril] ng sadly gay, 

A pause to pick a flower beside the way 


Laurence / 


p* ESIDENT TRUESDALE, Vice-! 
L. 


—Pau unbar. 
’resident Cald- 
well and General Passenger Agent Lee of the D 
& W. Railroad reached Cresco a few days ago in 
Fails. 


what had 


1 


their private car for a visit to Buck Hill They 


were impressed and delighted with been 


accomplished there in less than thirty months ( Thirty 
months ago there was only a little ice house in the 
Estate). 


The fact that every cottage was supplied with 


running water and connected with the sewer system 
seemed to impress them particularly. They visited the 
Glen and declared they had no idea there was such a 
beautiful spot in The 


architecture of the cottages, the log building of the 


the Pocono region. varied 


Greenleaf Library, the new dining room and modern 


kitchen also pleased them. The Railroads are co- 
operating effectively this year to increase the importance 
of the Pocono region, General Passenger Agent Lee 
having been greatly impressed with its many advantages 


as a summer resort 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


HE Peoples University, of Olympia, Wasb., has for 
sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capital city of the 

State of Washington It being endowment prop- 
erty a time sale, with annua! interest will be acceptable. 
It also has some well located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. All these properties will be 
sold cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 
AND 


Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 


New Assembly Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 


Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 


400 
acresof Old Pines. Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 
Elevation. Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Always cool. Shady walks. Bible 


Summer schools July 27th to 


Wide verandas. 
conference July 14-26. 
August rsth, faculty of twelve, including President 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON, etc. 


New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines. 


Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 
Reasonable Terms. Naomi Pines, Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 
IRON FENCING 


FRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 Master Street, Philad’s, Pa. 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$t.s5o per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
*616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 South Twe.rtH Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovesces { K3ier, Montgomery G., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


SPECIALS IN 
SEASONABLE SILKS 


Midsummer Sale prices for some 


~ | of the choicest of our Silks, and of 


| the kinds now most in demand—it i is 
not strange that our sales for the 


/month just closed showed such a 
| substantial 
some of the very attractive values 


increase. These are 


for this week: 


_Spot-proof Black Silks 
Desirable for traveling gowns, coats and 
wraps, water does not spot it. Two 
widths—25-inch at 85c, and 27-inch at 
$1.00 a yard. 


Natural-color Pongee Silk 
One of our popular specialties, in the 
right weight and texture, for wraps and 
traveling gowns ; 32inches wide; $1.00 
value at 75c. 


45c Imported Corded Wash Silks at 25c. 
A fresh lot for this week's selling, com- 
prising a variety of dainty color effects. 
The best Wash Silk value Philadelphia 
has seen for years. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and al] Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m. to 12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, P he ciel 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue, 


Friends’ School, 


FourtTH AND West STREETS, Wi_minGToON, Det, 


A day schooi for both sexes, fitting for either college 
or business. Scientific, Latin-scientific, and Classical 
Courses. Fourteen teachers. Excellent equipment. 
Thorough instruction. Graduates entered on certificate 
in leading colleges. Fail term begins Ninth month (Sep- 
tember) 14th. For illustrated catalogue address 

HERSCHEL A, NORRIS, A. M., Principal. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a Y 2 gyeaarasa guarded education, and pre- 


pares for colle 
J. FUGENE BAKER, 2 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, iz Principals. 
Circulars on application. 





George School, | 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Pri: 


al, 
e School, 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits ofr Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Libessi 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Pri 


Tastuncte Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys aNnp GIRLS, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are — by reason ot endowment. 

r particulars ad 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principa 
Locust V hey, N. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY si, 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXXII. 


In the desire after outward gain the mind ts pre- 
vented from a perfect attention to the voice of Christ ; 
yet, being weaned from all things, except as they may 
be enjoyed in the divine will, the pure light shines into 
the soul. JouHn WooLman. 


From his Journal. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FEAR NOT! O SOUL! 


SWING out, O Soul! Fear thou no foe! 

For tho’ thou may not know the way to go, 
Others will be there to go with thee 

On thy journey o’er that trackless sea. 


A palm divine will put its hand in thine, 

Dear loved ones gone before will then entwine 
Their arms with thine and tell thee all, 

Then guide thy footsteps that they may not fall. 


A Power unknown, unseen, divine 
Will show thee where His footsteps shine, 
So thou and I and all may know 
Tis safe for us and all to go. 
DAVID H. WRIGHT. 


THE LEGACY OF WILLIAM PENN AND HIS 
PEOPLE TO THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES.' 

BY JOSEPH S. WALTON, PH.D. 

THE Federal Government in the United States found 
the elements of its vitality in the colonial and State 
governments which existed previous to the formation 
of the Constitution in 1787; and these in turn found 
slumbering among the sectarian ideals in their midst 
much of the raw material which was so readily 
converted from the polity of the Church into the civic 

life of the people. 

The advent of the Society of Friends, with its 
strong leaning toward individual liberty, found 
legislative expression in William Penn and his Holy 
Experiment. For nearly three-quarters of a century 
the Friends fused into Penn’s conception of a State 
their own practical experience. The result was a body 
of legislation unique in itself, and comprehensive in its 
grasp of human liberty and wealth. 

The colonial idea of representation was a modifi- 
cation of the English principle as it then existed. In 
the place of the three estates, the colonists demanded 
but one—the commons. Their influence was against 
representing either church property br entailed estates. 
They felt that the tax-making power should be close 
to the tas-paying power. Could these ideas have 
obtained, the American Congress would have been 
modelled after the House of Commons, and members 
would have represented equal masses of property. 





‘From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London). 
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Volume LX. 
Number 32. 


Other forces were, however, at work. William 
Penn and his people believed in district equality. He 
divided his province into four districts—three counties 
and a rural city—and gave them an equal representa- 
tion in the Assembly. 

This idea of district equality had been tried years 
before in New England, and pronounced impracticable. 
Plymouth, New Haven, and Hartford formed a union 
in 1643 for mutual protection. Each colony was 
entitled to two representatives, while the taxes paid 
and the soldiers furnished were in proportion to the 
wealth and population of the colonies. The failure of 
this union threw the idea of district equality into 
disfavor. Penn, however, was not in the least daunted 
by the adverse experience of others. After buying 
the three lower counties, now the State of Delaware, 
from the Duke of York, he gave each of these equal 
representation with the others. 


Thus Pennsylvania was organized with six counties 
and acity. They were to be the units, little States 
with unrestrained local functions working under the 
over rule of a larger State. Here the idea of a United 
States with independent sovereignties equally repre- 
sented in an upper house was struggling for expression. 


When the first Continental Congress met in 1774 
to draw up petitions to the English Parliament, and a 
bill of grievances, the question arose as to how the 
members should vote. The colonies were variously 
represented; some had seven, and some had two 
members. It was the general opinion that if the 
relative wealth of the colonies was known that should 
determine the amount of voting power granted. Since 
this information was not at hand, it was then suggested 
that the population of the colonies should determine 
their voting power; no census having been taken, this 
was also found impracticable. Then it was that they 
turned to Penn’s unpopular idea of district equality. 
It was decided that each colony should have one vote. 
It would place them on an equal footing in the eyes of 
Parliament, said the members who favored conciliation. 


Thus from the seed of Penn’s planting there grew on 


American soil that conception of State equality in 
representation which finds embodiment in the United 
States Senate, an upper house where legislation is 
sanctioned by a plurality of States, where neither 
property nor people, neither accumulations of wealth 
nor majority of population, shall legislate. 

A supreme executive, legislative and judicial 
department has ever been the goal of democratic 
government. Inthe earlier attempts all these functions 
were comprised in the executive ; he was law-maker 
and judge as necessity demanded. The development 
of free institutions seems to have been a differentiation 
of function in these departments, and at the same time 
a closer union of the three. 
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Certain low forms of animal life have nerves, 


circulation, and digestion mingled indiscriminately in 
one pulpy mass. From that condition to man there 
has been a gradual separation and division of function, 
with a distinct centre of control for each—nervous 
system, circulatory system, and digestive system ; and 
at the same time this differentiation has knit the three 
systems more intimately into one unique whole. 

The struggle on the part of Parliament to disengage 
from the King all law-making power was imitated in 
the colonies. The Virginia Assembly was scarcely 
two years old when it asserted the right to convene 
and adjourn by statute. When the King heard of this 
he quickly realized that such an example would 
weaken his control of Parliament. Accordingly, at 
the first provocation, a writ of guo warranto was issued 
against the Virginia charter, and the colony ceased to 
be proprietary to the London Company, and became 
royal. 

The colonial assemblies continued to adjourn at 
the governor's command. The people’s representatives 
yearned for more legislative independence, but only 
in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania was 
there any freedom in this direction. William Penn, 


against the advice of his friends and the best scholars 
in Europe, granted this power ; and the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania 
functions. 
Andrew Hamilton, who served the province as 
Speaker of the Assembly for a number of years, 
declared, in his famous farewell address of 1739, that 


rapidly worked out its legislative 


Pennsylvania’s unparalleled prosperity, which had 
enabled her in fifty years to outgrow colonies of more 
than a century’s standing, was due, not so much to 
the fertility of her soil, as to her beneficent laws and 
generous constitution ; and among these the first was 
the power of the Assembly to convene and adjourn 
independently of the governor. 


Thus the idea grew and men became accustomed to 
what seemed at the beginning a severance of executive 
and legislative. They learned that development of 
function and clear-cut division of duty meant a stronger 
tie of unity. It was the experience in Pennsylvania, 
and a somewhat similar experience in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, that induced the framers of the 
Federal Constitution to organize a Congress that could 
collect and disperse by statute, granting to the 
President only the power of calling an extra session, 
and that under severe limitations. 


It is generally supposed that the idea of the 
Referendum originated with Rousseau in his Contrat 
Social of 1761. Nearly a century before this William 
Penn, in his constitution for Pennsylvania, provided 
that all laws should be made by the governor and his 
council, and should be approved or vetoed by the 
Assembly; thus placing the veto power with the 
people’s representatives. Penn’s Frame further 
provided that the legislators should bring instructions 
from their constituents. All bills which passed the 
council were to be published thirty days before the 
election of the assemblymen. 

It was Penn’s idea that the people would carefully 
examine the laws made by the governor and the 
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council, and instruct their representatives accordingly. 
The people were advised to keep a record of all 
instructions, and if any representative ventured to 
violate his trust, he should be forbidden from holding 
office in the future. Here is the spirit of the 
Referendum in disguise. The freemen were not able 
to see its value at that time, because they were 
determined to get the law-making power away from 
the governor and his council, and place it in the 
possession of the assemblymen. Yet at the same 
time Penn’s foreshadowing of the Referendum, and 
his offer to the people, stirred public opinion, and 
ripened ideas which have firmly rooted themselves in 
the Far West, where the Referendum now flourishes 
in disguise. 

The life of a State constitution beyond the 
Mississippi averages less than twelve years. These 
constitutions have grown in bulk until a volume now 
takes the place of a small pamphlet. Indeed, these 
State constitutions are compact bodies of law, strictly 
limiting the legislative privilege of their representatives, 
until their functions as law-makers are almost nothing. 
These State constitutions are made by a select be dy 
of men chosen for that express purpose, and the laws 
thus made are sent to the people to be ratified before 
they can become operative. The tendency over the 
entire United States, in making local constitutions, is 
to limit the powers of the representatives, showing a 
manifest growth toward the spirit of the Referendum, 
which had its beginning with William Penn. 

The effort of the Bute and Grenville Ministry to 
fasten a system of taxation on the colonists by Act of 
Parliament, rather than by acts of colonial assemblies, 
engendered a deep-seated aversion to an executive. 
The royal governors became unpopular. Consequently, 
when the colonists produced their first crop of 
constitutions (1776 to 1786), the powers of the 
legislature were enlarged at the expense of executive 
duties. In Pennsylvania no prevision was mace for 
governor. A few of the indispensable functions of the 
executive were intrusted to a Supreme Executive 
Council, which was a sort of select assembly. 

The bulwark of American stability is usually placed 
in the supreme judiciary. In England the passing of 
a measure makes it Parliamentary. In the United 
States it is possible for the individual to redress his 
grievance by testing the constitutionality of any law 
that seems to trespass upon his supposed natural 
rights. At the same time a check is placed upon 
hasty legislation sprung from the heat of factional 
strife. It has frequently been said that the judiciary 
of the United States was a new feature derived from 
the fertile mind of Alexander Hamilton. Nearly a 
century before the time of the young law-giver, 
William Penn granted the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
the Concessions of 1701. In these provision was 
made to insure the people against any legislation 
which should be out of accord with Penn’s Frame or 
the Concessions. 

A board of twelve landholders was created, who in 
connection with the proprietary were to constitute the 
‘conservators of the charter.” They were intrusted 
with the keeping of the Frame, and, if at any time a 
law or an ordinance should be declared by them to 
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be contrary to the charter, it should immediately 
become null and void. 

Here are the beginnings of the American judiciary. 
That such a feature was held in esteem was evident 
when Penn’s heirs were paid for their claims, when a 
common debt and a commonwealth were created ; then 
it was that the vigorous Scotch-Irish influence seized 
upon the government, establishing the revolutionary 
constitution of 1776. These people rescued from the 
crumbling ruins of a despised Quaker government 
the valued judiciary elements, and provided for a 
‘council of censors ’’ to serve one year in every seven. 
It was their duty to see that the constitution was 
preserved in every part, and to examine the laws, and 
repeal any which were not in accord therewith. The 
existence and operations of this council were well 
known when the Federal Government was framed 
in 1787. 

Outside of the Constitution there is no more 


distinctly American institution than the system of 


nominating conventions. How to place a candidate’s 
name before the people has ever been a serious 
problem in American politics. Previous to 1820 it 
was common for a congressional caucus to select the 
names, and send them out to county meetings of the 
party for approval. 

The yearning for an unfettered freedom of choice 
in selecting candidates first sprang into form in 
Pennsylvania in 1788. The men who made the State 
constitution of 1776 saw in the new Federal 
Constitution a flat contradiction of many of their 
cherished dreams. They headed a bitter faction against 
the Constitution, and were known as Anti-Federalists. 
Borrowing from the church of their fathers the 
Presbyterian method of selecting delegates to a general 
synod, they immediately called a convention to meet 
at Harrisburg to inaugurate a movement to draw up 
another constitution, and thus thwart the ratification 
of the existing one. Failing in this, the body resolved 
itself into a nominating convention, the first in the 
nation’s history. Candidates for Congress and electors 
to select the first president were named. 

When the news of this convention spread abroad 
fierce opposition was at once aroused by those who 
were supporters of the Federal Constitution. Another 
nominating convention was immediately called to 
meet at Lancaster. County meetings were held over 
the State, where all freemen were invited. A 
nominating committee was then selected, representing 
the various townships. This committee withdrew 
to bring forward names to serve as congressmen and 
electors. Anyone in the audience was at liberty to 
shout out a name. 

Thus the second nominating convention in the 
United States imitated the methods then common in 
Friends’ meetings, and from these two conventions 
came the entire system of nominating conventions. 

The method followed by Friends in representing 
constituent monthly meetings when securing a 
nominating committee, and in selecting servants of the 
meeting from the body at large, became a dominant 


factor in the development of the convention system 
in America. 





When the Friends from personal convictions with- 


drew from provincial politics they had unconsciously 
sown seed which now lives in the constitution of the 


United States. And the Holy Experiment of William 
Penn was not all an experiment ; it bore the pollen 


that has quickened the life of some of the most valued 
of American institutions. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 29. 
PAUL IN EUROPE. 


GOLDEN TExT.—But ye, brethren, be not weary in well 


doing. —II. Thessalonians, iii., 13. 

Before study of Lesson read Acts, xviii., 1-17 ; I. Thessa- 
lonians, iv,, 13-18 ; II. Thessalonians, iii,, 10-15. 
THE first European city in which Paul undertook to 
preach the gospel was Philippi, ‘“‘ which is a city of 
Macedonia, the first of the district, a Roman colony.” 
Heretofore the cities visited had contained many Jews, 
and the first attempt at a hearing was made in the 
synagogue. In Macedonia, while there were Jews in 
many places they were a less important part of the 
population, and in the smaller cities there were no 
synagogues. At Philippi Paul and his companions, 
who included Silas, Timothy, and possibly Luke, went 
out to the river side on the Sabbath day. They had 
the good fortune to meet there a woman who already 
‘‘worshipped God ’’'—one who accepted the Jewish 
God without necessarily accepting the Jewish law— 
and were made at home in her household. It is likely 
that they continued for some days teaching by the 
river, largely to women; the peaceful quiet of the 
experience must have been as grateful as it was 
unusual. But it was soon broken in upon; storm 
and stress were not long withheld from the strenuous 
and intense nature of Paul. He happened to come in 
contact with a slave girl who had “a _ spirit of 
divination,” a prophetess. She was probably some- 
what cf the nature of the modern trance medium, or 
clairvoyant, and, like many of them, she was a victim 
of nervous disorder. She may have heard Paul's 
teaching, or have been attracted by his appearance ; 
at any rate, she took to following him, proclaiming 
the apostolic group “‘ bondservants of the Most High 
God.” Paul was ‘‘ sore troubled ”’ after this had gone 
on for a few days, and finally he turned upon her, 
speaking authoritative words of healing. His act was 
immediately effective upon the poor half-crazed 
creature, and she was healed. But her masters, who 
had made money out of her affliction, were angry and 
looked about for revenge. Paul and Silas were taken 
before a magistrate on a trumped-up charge, a mob 
was raised against them, they were scourged and cast 
into prison. But they bore themselves bravely 
throughout, and help came during the night. The 
jailer and family were converted and ministered to 
their needs. Inthe morning the magistrates proposed 
to release them, and on finding that they were Roman 
citizens became very apologetic and fearful, urging, 
however, that they should leave the city. This they 
did, though it is possible that Timothy and Luke were 
left behind for a time. Paul and Silas went on to 
Thessalonica, where they found a large synagogue in 
which they were allowed to present and argue their 
gospel for some weeks. Some of the Jews and many 
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Greeks were persuaded, but the usual opposition soon 


appeared and they moved on to Bercea. They were 
here well received for a time, and had good success, 
being finally attacked by a hostile delegation from 
Thessalonica. It seemed best for Paul to go on alone, 
leaving Silas and Timothy, who had overtaken them, 
to continue the work in Bercea as long as possible. 
Paul went on to Athens, accompanied by some of his 
converts, by whom he sent back urgent messages to 
his friends to join him at once. His experiences, in 
the fickle and conceited Athenian crowd, all anxious 
to hear ‘‘ any new thing,” and all ready to pronounce 
immediate and final judgment on any teaching, are 
well-known, as is also his famous oration, calling them 
to a knowledge of that ‘“‘ unknown God,’’ whom they 
ignorantly worshiped. His teaching had little effect 
at Athens; wherefore realizing the unfavorable 
conditions he went on to Corinth, where he was soon 
joined by Silas and Timothy. As the first person is 
not used again during this journey we may suppose 
that Luke remained behind or went elsewhere. 

The apostles seem now to have felt that it was 
necessary to adopt some other plan than that of brief 
visits, with the establishment of small groups of unled 
and uninstructed believers here and there. They, 
therefore, settled down in Corinth for a long stay. 
Paul associated himself with a _ fellow-craftsman, 
Aquila, who, with his wife, Priscilla, had been exiled 
from Rome by the orders of the Emperor Claudius. 
These seem to have been converted to the Christian 
faith in Rome, a fact which shows how rapidly and 
how widely the new teaching had spread. It was less 
than ten years after this that Paul addressed a letter 
to the Christians at Rome, showing that they were a 
considerable body. Paul remained for a year anda 
half at Corinth, and in spite of the usual dissensions 
and contests he founded there a strong and permanent 
church. From here were written the two letters to 
the Thessalonians (52 and 53 A. D., or perhaps a few 
years earlier). The Thessalonian Church seems to 
have been one felt to be of considerable promise. 
Paul had spent a longer time than usual at this point, 
and had been on the whole more fairly received. 
Having now settled down for a time he writes back to 
them a friendly, even affectionate, letter. He reminds 
them of their experiences together, of his services and 
of theirfaith. Then he takes up a matter that seems to 
have given them some anxiety. Some of their members 
had died; but they had been given to believe that the 
Messianic kingdom was just about to be established— 
within their generation. Now how about those who 
had passed on—would they be excluded? Paul 
assures them that they had but “fallen asleep ” (I 
Thessalonians, iv., 15). When the Lord shall come 
the dead shall first be raised, and all shall be well. 
And the time is at hand—wherefore let them live pure, 
holy and happy lives—bearing, hoping and enduring 
all things. It would seem that this letter had an 
unexpected effect. As in the case of the Millerite 
craze in America early in the last century the people 
gave up their business, were careless of property, 
and went wild with excitement over the impending end 
of the present order of things. Hearing of this Paul 
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ase 
writes his second letter to the Thessalonians to correct 
these abuses. He tells them that much must happen 


before the coming of “the kingdom,” that its time 
cannot be known ; and he again exhorts them to be 
quiet—‘ that they attend to .their own business, that 
they go on with their industries, . 

righteous, holy and godly lives ’’ (Abbott). 


living 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A PLEA FOR HUMANITY. 


It is not so much the lawlessness as the Godlessness 
that causes all the trouble, some laws having no aspect 
whatever of God. Causes of crime can be traced to 
conditions which continue to exist, notwithstanding 
all the laws and enforcement thereof. Godlessness 
fosters these conditions, and mere preaching cannot 
reach the root of such evils; the opportunities of 
living must be opened, and the teaching how best to 
profit by these opportunities placed within easy access 
of all. Neglect at the source will keep undoing all 
the work being done at the other end, and pile up still 
more to be done by future generations. 

No cost is too great, no effort is spared to keep 
under check disease of a physical danger to the 
community. -Each case is reached without delay and 
everything possible done to prevent the contagion ; 
and this is not all, precautions have been taken before- 
hand. Not so with that which endangers the moral 
nature, these cases are treated after the harm has been 
done ; and the condition practically remains the same 
until some other atrocity awakens the community to 
further danger. Over and over again the same old 
story is told; neglected childhood, no chances of 
moral betterment, or some physical defect unnoticed 
until too late. These are the lessons of the police 
stations, the records of the prisons and ‘‘ charities.”’ 

‘« Suffer little children to come unto me,” implies 
an effort under difficulties, if the command is to be 
followed ; little children particularly were not to be 
overlooked. Neglected children always add to the 
ranks of the men and woman who degrade the 
standard of moral living, even if all cases of crime 
cannot be blamed to a neglected childhood. Prison 
statistics show that the great majority of criminal lives 
were of an early beginning, and common sense teaches 
us the value of prevention, yet in this great danger the 
practical steps are still to be taken to bring about a 
united, concerted, conscientious effort to reach every 
child in conditions of neglect which mean moral 
degradation! Such quarantine must come through 
Godliness outside the Juvenile Courts. 

Mary Hester GRvsB. 


Do we “ believe that beauty and poetry are within 
some things, while others lack them; that some 
occupations are distinguished and agreeable, such as 
cultivating letters, playing the harp ; and that others 
are menial and disagreeable, like blacking shoes, 
sweeping, and watching the pot boil? Childish error ! 
Neither harp nor broom has anything to do with it ; 
all depends on the hand in which it rests and the spirit 
that moves it. Poetry is not in things; it is in us.” — 
[The Simple Life. ] 
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RELIGION. 


It is not an abstraction. It is not an ideality, living 
‘in the brain but leaving the heart untouched. It does 
not consist in particular frames of mind, in excitement 
of animal feeling, or the overflow of the sensibilities ; 
in the kindling of the fancy, or the heating of the 
imagination. It lives not merely in visible manifesta- 
tions of devotion, in the bowing of the knee or the 
lifting of the hands. All these may be without 
religion, and religion may exist without them. It is 
benevolent action, flowing forth from holy motive. It 
is that charity which “‘ hoping all things, believing all 
things,” contents not itself with a ‘‘ be ye warmed and 
be ye clothed,” but performs the good which it 
desires. Itis that love which throws its embrace 
around all human kind. It is that benevolence which, 
like a river gushing from a pure fountain, flows freely 
forth to all, spreading beauty and fertility and 
blessedness around, causing the desolate places of the 
earth to rejoice, and making the wilderness to bud 
and blossom as the rose. It knows not the lust of 
power. It seeks not its own preferment. Its king- 
dom is not of this world—it is too high to envy the 
proudest, too meek to despise the humblest. It hath 
no fellowship with bigotry. Its creed is: Do justice, 
love mercy, and walk humbly before God. Its sect 
is the pure in heart. The temple of its worship isthe 
universe. It is meek, compassionate, forgiving, with- 
out partiality and without hypocrisy. It is a tran- 
script of Him who spent His life in doing good. It 
is the Spirit of God living in the human heart.— 
[Selected. ] 


“A REVIVAL OF PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANITY.” 


THERE is, we are persuaded, a great need of a new 
revival of the spirit of what might be called either 
Wesleyanism or primitive Christianity. The churches 
of to-day are too much mere worshiping assemblies. 
They devote too large a proportion of their energies 
and their income to promoting the enjoyment of the 
Christian life by those who already possess it, and too 
little to imparting that Christian life to those who do 
not possess it. The cathedral-like church, the well- 
organized choir, the well-paid orator, all minister to 
the spiritual luxury and, perhaps, to the spiritual 
development of the elect and cultivated few. They 
do little to carry the message of life as heralds to the 
non-elect and the uncultivated. Thechurch needs to 
study afresh the methods and, still more, the life of 
the primitive missionaries, the Wesleyan itinerants, 
and the Puritan revivalists. We do not, indeed, urge 
the re-employment of their methods. It is not at all 
probable that street and field-preaching would accom- 
plish in this century in America what it acccmplished 
in the eighteenth century in England. But, though 
a renewal of their methods might not be desirable, a 
revival of their spirit is the greatest need of the church. 
It is to be hoped that the revival of interest in Wesley 
as a result of the bi-centennial celebration of his birth 
will be followed by a revival of his evangelistic spirit. 
—[Outlook. ] 
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THE COUNTRY WEEK ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Children’s Country Week Association is one of 
our most popular forms of philanthropic work. 
Comparatively few of those who help it along know 
that it was begun by Eliza Sproat Turner. The 
following tribute to her, in connection with this work, 
was written by M. Fannie Evans Weitzel for the Mew 
Century Journal: 

She loved little children; she studied their lives 
and their needs; she saw them in their confined, 
cramped quarters in the alleys and courts of our 
great city as she went about seeking whom she might 
help ; she contrasted these narrow breathing spaces 
during the heated days with the breadth and beauty 
and health-giving atmosphere of her Chester County 
country home, and her desire was to take these poor 
children out of their surroundings to a place where 
they might have the benefit and blessing of nature in 
its purity and perfection. 

Her own heart was so large that she went into 
the hot, dirty city streets, and took these little ones, 
two or three at atime, to her own lovely country 
home, thrown wide open to receive them, and cared 
for them tenderly and lovingly for two weeks or more, 
returning them at that time to their homes, and taking 
with her others to enjoy the same pleasures. Her 
own sweet face and gentle winning manner, won the 
confidence of mothers and children, and made them 
eager for her hospitality. 

This beautiful work of love was carried on in this 
quiet manner during the entire summer and fall for 
several years; then she induced some of her neigh- 
bors to help her in this work, and thus increase the 
number benefited. 

The more widely she investigated the needs, the 
more she felt the importance of having more assistance 
in the city as well as the country, and thus originated 
our great Philadelphia summer charity—The Chil- 
dren’s Country Week Association—started by our 
dear friend, Mrs. Turner, in 1875, with a dozen or 
more children entertained in her own home ; organized 
into an Association in 1880, incorporated in 1882, 
extended and enlarged until, during the last few 
years, between five and six thousand children each 
year have had the joy of at least one week in the 
country, free from all care, surrounded by the best 
and most elevating environments, and with pure 
enjoyment of health-giving nature and good food. 
This great charity was planned by Mrs. Turner, 
aided and assisted by her for a long period, and 
always loved and followed by her. 

It has not been confined to this city alone, but has 
been extended to nearly all the great cities of the United 
States, and even to some on the other side of the ocean. 

It is beyond human power to estimate the number 
of lives reached or the amount of good wrought by 
the work and plan of this noble woman, who, like her 
Master, ‘‘ went about doing good,” and, forgetful of 
self, was constantly seeking all whom she could help. 


‘* The smallest bark on life’s tumultuous ocean 
Will leave a track behind for evermore ; 

The slightest wave of influence set in motion 

Extends and widens to the eternal shore.’’ 
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Epitors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE DECLINE OF THE MINISTRY. 
THE small number of recognized vocal ministers in 
the Society of Friends has been for some years a 
matter of concern to many interested members. A 
few preach the message of Quakerism in the spirit 
and the power, and now and then appears a new 
apostle of the spoken word, but the feeling is wide- 
spread that we lack vocal ministry. 

Various reasons are assigned for this lack, and 
many suggestions are constantly made as to means 
whereby we may increase the number and efficiency 
of our gospel messengers. 

It is felt by some that the field of active philan- 
thropic endeavor opens avenues of usefulness to those 
eager to serve, which are easier to follow than to wait 
in silence for the power which may give the tongue 
utterance, and that through this means many find 
work which satisfies them and turns them from 
the more difficult call to vocal service. 

Others feel that our increasing number of organiz- 
ations, our conferences and, papers and discussions 
tend to make us a less spiritual body of people, and 
therefore we are ill prepared to be the chosen messen- 
gers of the gospel. 

Another view holds that about our ministry has 
grown up an idea of a special, mysterious sanctity, 
and that the call to serve therein must come with 
a terrible and finally irresistible wrestling of the spirit, 
which reduces to submission the will of him it has 
chosen as its servant. 


Those who take of the 


in advocating 


with this view 
ministry are frequently active 


antipodal 


issue 
the 
proposition, that preaching requires no 
special calling and election—but that if each of us 
endowed with ordinary thinking power and measura- 
ble confidence in utterance, would contribute to the 
meetings in which we sit, such portions of our wander- 
ing thoughts and ideas as we think are really good, 
we would meet the difficulty of a diminished ministry 
without recourse to that other means sometimes 
applied by others branches of Friends—a salaried 
ministry. One of these views appears as inconsistent 
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with our profession as the other. In one case we 
would sacrifice our testimony in favor of a free, and the 
other case of a gospel ministry. 

As to the element of truth resident in each view 
of the situation, we cannot determine ; but with our 
growth and extension into new and wider fields of 
Christian usefulness, our development into larger 
thought and broader view, we need to keep unshaken 
the foundations of our faith in the constant revelation 
of God to man, evidenced in a consistent profession 
concerning ‘‘a free gospel ministry resting on divine 
qualification alone.” 

As Friends we cannot pay our ministers; nor 
should we fail to distinguish between a gospel message 
and the utterance of relevant thoughts not thus 
inspired. We injure the cause we seek to promote, 
when we fail to recognize the special nature and 
meaning of gospel ministry, and encourage the utter- 
ance of things helpful in their proper place, but not 
bearing the impress of ministry, in place of the real 
thing we desire to possess in larger measure. Substitu- 
tion is not our remedy. What is it then? No new 
specific ; only the application of the abiding law of 
cause and effect. Our ministry is chosen from our 
membership, from the ones of us who receive so much 
of God’s spirit that we must share it. 

It is not a strange and mysterious law, but a real 
and natural one. Ministry is a gift earnestly to be 
coveted, prayerfully to be sought for, and not a service 
to be escaped if possible. Recruiting the thinned 
ranks, does not begin with encouraging this talented 
man and this earnest woman to speak for us, nor in 
deciding to do ourselves what others fail to do, but in 
seeking to receive so much of love and power that we 
desire to share it; in making clear to all oppressed 
with the weight and awfulness of vocal ministry that 
this is a natural, blessed form of human experience, 
serious and responsible in its import; but a gift to 
be sought for, not an imposition to be eluded by those 
who earnestly desire to serve. Does anyone within 
our ranks doubt that, if we as a body seek the power of 
ministry, unto a sufficient number it will be committed ? 


THE Young Friends’ Review for Seventh monthis at hand. 
‘‘The Current Comment’’ on the lynching mania calls 
attention to ‘‘how easily men may be educated in lawless- 
ness’’ and suggests the remedy ; last year’s consumption of 
liquor in the United States is discussed ; there is commenton 
the Louisiana Senator's successful way of dealing with a mob 
of lynchers, and a word on trade unionism in connection with 
the New York building trades. The editorials take up 
universal salvation and the attitude of the sects toward it, 
Pope Leo and the spirit of modern progress, John Wesley's 
industry and that of George Fox. ‘‘ Notes by the Way,”’ 
tells of visits by the writer to Langhorne, Pa., Manasquan, 
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N. J., Asbury Park and OceanGrove. ‘‘ The Use and Abuse 
of Humility,’" by Phabe A. Hoag, is a Young Friends’ 
Association paper read at Easton, N. Y., ‘‘ Self-Knowledge,"’ 
by A. M. Brown, was read during the week of New York 
Yearly Meeting. A column is devoted to selections from the 
Religious papers, and ‘‘ Random Reading’’ has some 
excellent miscellaneous selections. The ‘‘ Grumbler,’’ whom 
we can seldom ‘‘ approve"’ of, but from whom we can always 
get some helpful suggestions, takes as his text ‘‘ What's the 
Use ?"’ and turns the argument of the pessimists completely 
against themselves. 


GREAT consternation now exists in a county of eastern 
Pennsylvania because of a failure of a national bank which 
has so held the general confidence for two-thirds of acentury 
that its stock sold readily for more than four times its par 
value. This failure is believed to be owing to the acceptance 
of stocks that have since depreciated as security for money 
loaned. Commenting on this failure a Friend who holds a 
prominent position in atrust company said: ‘‘I am more 
fully convinced than ever of the importance of doing business, 
especially where the interests of others are involved, upon 
absolutely safe lines. Itis better to be content with small 
dividends than to run any financial risks.’’ 

Notwithstanding the general haste to get rich there are 
many evidences that an enlightened public opinion demands 
men of prudence at the head of financial enterprises. The 
general public lost its confidence in Charles M. Schwab as 
soon as it was reported that he had been gambling at Monte 
Carlo ; and when, added to this, there were other reports of 
persona] indulgence and consequent ill health, the number of 
those who believed in him was steadily lessened. The news- 
paper reports may have greatly exaggerated both the 
gambling and the self-indulgence, but the moral lesson to be 
drawn from his career is that a public man who would retain 
the confidence of the people must ‘‘ abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil.’’ 


BIRTHS. 

HAINES.—At their home in West Chester, Pa., Fourth 
month 23d, 1903, to Harry G. and Laura Lynch Haines, a 
son, who is named George D. Haines. 

PALMER.—At 2100 Mt. Royal Terrace, Baltimore, 
Seventh month 22d, 1903, to A. Mitchell and Roberta Dixon 
Palmer, of Stroudsburg, Pa., a son, who is named Alexander 
Mitchell Palmer, Jr. 

SPICER.—At the home of Simeon Spicer, Baltimore, 
Md., Eighth month Ist, 1903, to R. Barclay and Margaret 
Jones Spicer, a son, who is named William Jones. 


DEATHS. 
her daughter’s home in 
Colorada, Seventh month 13th, 1903, Rebecca P. Edwards, 
aged 81 years. 

Rebecca P. Lamborn was born in Wilmington, Delaware, 


EDWARDS.—At Pueblo, 


First month 18th, 1822. Removing to Pennsylvania, the 
greater part of her girlhood was spent in Chester county 
among the Friends, whose faith she embraced, remaining 
true to her belief until death. She was married to David 
Edwards, Second month 25th, 1841. Ten children were born 
to them, of whom three daughters and one son remain to 
mourn the loss of a patient, devoted mother. Rebecca 
Edwards removed to New Hampton, Iowa, with her husband 
in 1854; in 1873, they moved on a farm near Belle Plaine, 
lowa, which place was her home until her husband's death 
sixteen years ago ; since that time she has homed with her 
daughters who are all married. She was a woman of 
education and refinement. In her early years she was given 
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to literary pursuits. The sweet quiet life of the Friend, was 
exemplified in her character and those who knew her loved 
her. Another patient toiler in the Master's vineyard has 
been called to her reward. Thus human life sinks away like 
the waves on the shore. May the children and relatives find 
consolation in the God of their glorified mother who could 
always say, ‘‘ Thy will, not mine be done.’’ 
Thou who knowest all our grief 
Help us bear thy holy will ; 
If thou canst not give relief 
Make us calm serene and still. 
Though the form we cannot see, 
Though the voice we cannot hear, 
They still live by faith in thee 
And they are forever near. 
HER GRANDDAUGHTER. 

WARD.—Seventh-day, Seventh month 18th, 1903, at the 
home of her son, H. F. Ward, 37 South Franklin street, 
Washington, Pa., Maria Vickers Ward, aged 86 years. 

Her early home was in Chester county, and her husband, 
Levi Bailey Ward, died in West Chester in 1877. Four or 
five years later she went to Washington, Pa., where her son 
had located in '75, and made her home with him. One other 
son, Thomas Elwood Ward, in the service of the Pullman 
Parlor Car company, at Philadelphia, survives her. She was 
a member of the Society of Friend, and was descended from 
the Kersey and Vickers families. Her grandfather was Jesse 
Kersey. As long as her hearing was such that she could 
enjoy the service, she attended the Second Presbyterian 
church. Her bright mind and cheery disposition made for 
her many friends, by whom she was greatly beloved. For 
several years she had been almost totally deaf. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 

OnE of the family at the Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., 
writes that every First-day at 6.30 p. m. all the boarders who 
are able to come down stairs gather together for the reading 
of the Scriptures. One First-day evening recently, after the 
regular Bible reading, they read Isaac H. Hillborn’s address 
on ‘‘Friends’ Views and Testimonies,’’ and found it very 
instructive and helpful. This address was directed to be 
printed by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and copies of it may 
be obtained through the Representative Committee. 


In Oregon Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) in response to an 
appeal for Pacific College $1,250 was subscribed on the spot. 

The scope of the interests of these Western Yearly Meetings 
is indicated by the following from an account in the American 
Friend : ‘‘ The usual time was given to the consideration of 
temperance, peace, literature, Christian Endeavor, Bible 
Schools [corresponding to our First-day schools], missions, 
and education.”’ 


Those expecting to attend the meetings of the Central 
Committee of the General Conference on Sixth-day, Seventh- 
day, and the evening of First-day, Eighth month 28th, 29th and 
30th, and the sessions of Ohio Yearly Meeting immediately 
following for all or part of the time, should notify Leona M. 
Whinery, Star No. 1, Salem,'Ohio. The local committee will 
arrange for boarding places. 


At Purchase Quarterly Meeting held at Purchase, N. Y., 
Seventh month 29th, Dr. Edward H. Magill, Charles Robin- 
son and Esther Barnes were among those who spoke at the 
morning meeting. In the afternoon-there was a meeting of 
the Friend’ Association at which Henry M. Haviland reada 
paper on ‘‘Friends and Philosophies."’ Jane Washburn 
read Whittier’s ‘‘ Questions on Life.’’ Louise Haviland read 
an original poem on topics suggested by the old meeting- 
house. The discussion following the paper was participated 
in by Robert Barnes, Esther Barnes, Dr. Magill, Albert 
Lawton and two Methodist ministers of the neigborhood. 
Between meetings, it being a beautiful day, the lunch was 
served under the shade of the maple trees in the meeting- 
house yard. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AMONG THE PENNSYLVANIA MOUNTAINS. 


THE quiet days of Eighth month with their abundant 
sunshine had passed, and the early Ninth month of 1902 
was upon us, when the writer and his brother took 
an excursion into the mountains. The morning we 
set out was clear. A gentle breeze just stirred the 
air, which had the crisp freshness peculiar to the 
season, giving tone and vigor to the pulses and 
exhilaration to the feelings. Our object was to visit 
a portion of the border surrounding the coal field 
which includes Shamokin and other towns. This 
border is interesting in many respects. It is remark- 
able in form and outline, and it shows on a gigantic 
scale Nature’s record of her operations in the past. 
The different rock formations are so distinctly marked 
that almost any one who takes the pains, can with 
little difficulty distinguish them. Those who have 
given some attention to geology would here finda 
series of object lessons containing much related to 
the subject, and comprised within the compass of a 
few miles. But even persons careless in these matters 
would find enough to afford pleasure and entertain- 
ment in the variety of changing scenery and moun- 
tain prospect. Though these mountains do not 
astonish the mind by their vastness and grandeur, 
they possess many interesting and attractive features 
entirely their own, and are nowhere lacking in beauty. 

Entering the mountains through the Lower Gap, 
leaving the Shamokin road at the Rock Cut, and 
going through the tunnel under the Reading Railway, 
we ascended a rocky declivity, where the road makes 


several turns before it attains the level of the valley. 
Passing on westward, we found ourselves traveling 
midway along a belt of land bordered by parallel 


mountains. Their sloping walls of greenness stretch- 
ing away until they seem to unite in the distance, 
contrast beautifully with the cultivated strip between. 
This tract shows the effect of human agency in over- 
coming the obstacles opposed to successful agriculture. 
The surface of the land has been cleared of the stone 
as well as the trees and brush which encumbered it, 
leaving the soil in good condition for tillage. Though 
of poor quality, it has been helped by fertilization to 
such a degree that fair crops are raised. The com- 
fortable homes, the growing corn, now and then an 
orchard and patches of green sward attract attention, 
while the varied scene makes up a combination 
extremely pleasing to the eye. 

Finally a point is reached, where the rural scene 
of agriculture ends, and in the town of Trevorton 
appears to rise behind a slight undulation of surface. 
It has one principal street, a broad roadway, for the 
most part, with houses crowded thickly along it. 
Back of this and over the remaining width of the 
valley, the buildings are scattered here and there. 
Besides these is a row of houses off to themselves, 
half way up the mountain. They are conspicuous to 
the view, with their green yards and diminutive fields, 
amid the forest above and below. The great banks 
of culm west of the town, tell of the industry that 
employs the labor at this place. The North Franklin 
Colliery, the only operation here, is concealed from 
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view in a recess of the mountain which is reached by 


| a railroad track extending south through Zerbe gap, 


connecting with the railway from Shamokin to 
Herndon. Beyond Trevorton nature resumes posses- 
sion, and spreads her wildness across the valley and 
over the bordering heights bristling with a forest 
growth, largely composed of chestnut, rock oak, 
hickory, maple, and hemlock in the lower places. 
Besides there is a sprinkling of several varieties of 
pine, of which the white pine is most abundant. 
Several miles of woodland was passed through, which, 
once dense, gloomy and solitary, was the resort of 
the hunter and might have been the dread of the 
traveler, but which is now sadly changed by the 
demand, so close at hand, for the forest product. 
Large tracts are cut over, leaving the surface unsightly 
with rock and boulder, among which tree tops, and 
heaps of brush show the ruin that is wrought. 
These afford material for raging fires to complete the 
destruction after which there remains nothing but 
dreary areas of blackened waste. Of late, commend- 
able efforts are used to prevent or check these fires, 
but these efforts are not always successful. We saw 
what had been a year before a fine grove of hemlock. 
Its present wretched appearance is due to the action 
of the fiery element. The dense foliage, throwing 
down a deep shade, is gone. The trees are dead, and 
they stand as ghastly reminders of what they have 
been. 

After going through a considerable stretch of 
woodland which had not been invaded by the axe, 
nor ravaged by fire, we were met by a surprising 
change of scene, disclosing a fine open space, several 
square miles in extent, mostly covered with farms, all 
wearing the evidences of comfort and thrift. This is 
a beautiful mountain-girt nook, the best part of the 
township of Littlke Mahanoy. The thickly wooded 
elevations shut off the distant view on all sides. 
These being sufficiently removed not to seem close 
appeared as a blue and beautiful border around the 
broad central space devoted to agriculture. All 
these features, including the curving heights, the bold 
knob, and the picturesque gap, greatly enhance the 
beauty of the prospect. Many of the peculiarities of 
this landscape, arise from the fact that the valley 
which we followed in a southwest course, turns 
sharply around to the southeast. It is widest in the 
curve opposite the terminal knob which extends as a 
ridge, eastward, a mile or more to the vast swelling 
mass of the mountain, rising to a lofty height. It is 
of interest to know that this eminence, looking like a 
great promontory, marks the termination of the 
Western Middle Anthracite Coal Field. From this 
point, diverging in an easterly direction, two lines of 
mountain elevation extend. These are nothing more 
than the raised edges of the northern and southern 
sides of this coal field, and they form the inside 
boundary of this valley, the floor of which shows 
conspicuously the Mauch Chunk Red Shale, No. xi. 
Between this and the coal measures, which are classed 
as No xiii, lies the Pottsville Conglomerate, No xii. 
Around the outside looms the mountain of Pocono 


| Sandstone, No. x, familiarly known as the Little 
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Mountain, which after rounding the curve, takes the 


name of Line Mountain, and extends to the Schuyl- , 
Then the variety of Red Shale | 


kill County border. 
denominated Catskill, No ix, forms a belt outside of 
all, curving in conformity to the bend of the moun- 
tain. Each of these, No ix, Nox, No. xi, No xii 
occupy a deep depression of the older rocks, and they 
seem as linings of this basin, being buried deep 
below the coal bearing strata which rest upon them. 
Their edges or outcroppings, on the sides and around 
the end of this trough, as they successively reach the 
surface, are abruptly discontinued, or in geological 
language, pass into the air. The surrounding 
formations are made up of rocks of an earlier period, 
which descend from those we have enumerated, in 
the series, to No 1. 
in Northumberland County, is the Medina Sandstone, 
No iv, which is exposed where the river cuts into the 
mountain ridge below Danville. From this it would 
appear that though rock-making was in progress in 
other localities for long ages succeeding this time, 
here it evidently ceased with the close of the Carboni- 
ferous Period. These rocks were afterward subjected 


to great upheavals and dislocations by the action of | 


the mighty forces of nature, and the coal originally 
deposited was changed into anthracite. 

At this point, in the bright sunshine surrounded 
by a landscape of a peculiar type, viewing the peak- 


like mass of rock and earth, we have under our eye | 


several chapters of nature’s own book. In them we 
can read something of the earth’s past history, and 
trace an evidence of the beneficent design of Provi- 
dence in storing these treasures for the use of man, 
and then placing them in a situation so accessible to 


him. G. J. 


( To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
ISOLATED FRIENDS. 

A NUMBER of replies have been received to the annual 
epistle sent out by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to its 
isolated members, expressing appreciation of the 
interest shown in their welfare and thanks for the 
enclosed copy of Howard M. Jenkins’s “ Religious 
Views of the Society of Friends.” A Friend in 
Elmira, N. Y., writes: “Such letters have an 
influence for good ; they give encouragement to hold 
more and more steadfastly to the truth of our religious 
faith.’’ Another letter from Fontella, Va., signed by 
both husband and wife says: ‘‘ We were pleased to 
receive the Yearly Meeting’s greeting, and want to 
acknowledge it and our love and interest in the Society. 
We try to live up to the faith in our daily lives and 
hope to instill its principles in our son. We read the 
INTELLIGENCER with interest.” 

From a Friend in Detroit comes this cheering 
message concerning her children who live in Colorado : 
“My children are Friends in belief and at heart, 
although their destinies are away from the possibilities 


of attending a Friends’ meeting, and in the atmosphere | 


of those not in unison with us. I advise them to use 


their influence in behalf of our religious Society by | 


living the Quaker in their daily lives. I think that 


| beliefs. 





| expressions ? 
But the oldest rock to be found | 


| city and is constantly increasing in population. 


| want to make their homes here. 
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one’s ministration in this way is many times most 
helpful to those with whom we come in contact. 
This, and the distributing of Friends’ books and 
pamphlets, has been the means of much spiritual 


| comfort and enlightenment to those who want to know 


the better way.”’ 

The next extract is from a faithful Friend in East 
Pittsburg, Pa.: “I like the sentiment of the second 
paragraph, and believe the influence of our every-day 
lives, without words, is stronger and has more power 
than any verbal expression of our sentiments and 
Are we not all judged, and more truly, by 
what we do or leave undone than by what we say, and 
are not our acts truer and more convincing than our 
Referring to the booklet, ‘ Religious 
Views of the Society of Friends,’ I would be very glad 


| to have several of them as I am quite often asked for the 
| information it contains, and it will give a much better 


answer than I would be able to do, for my flow of 
language is very limited. We are always glad to get 


| the remembrances from the Yearly Meeting, end I 


believe they have a tendency to draw closer in 
sympathy those Friends who have scattered far apart, 
many of whom seldom meet others of their faith. I 


| have not been to Friends’ meeting for forty years and 


have met but few of that persuasion in that time, but 
the memory of those long ago meetings, and the 
members occasionally met since, have always kept my 
love green.”’ ‘ 

A letter from Los Angeles gives some idea of the 
delights of California life: ‘‘ This is a very pleasant 
At 
first many thought that the great number of permits 
asked for to put up houses would soon cease, but 
each year more and more come to this country, 
owing to the lovely climate, and after a few months’ 
stay are so charmed that they soon decide that they 
I think the summers 
are even more pleasant than the winters; I mean 
near the coast—inland it grows very warm. But 
after a rainy winter like the past year grain, fruit and 
vegetables are always in abundance. This city has 
five or six beautiful parks which are much frequented. 
We have had the pleasure occasionally of entertaining 
eastern Friends; seven from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting have dined with us during the last six 
months.” 

The Friend in Utica, Kansas, who wrote last year 
that his entire crops had been destroyed by hail, 
writes that money was loaned him to buy seed wheat 
and that this year his crops are insured against 
damage by storm. He says, after expressing his 
continued interest in the Society of Friends and its 
principles: “In regard to my finances everything 
looks very promising. I have had steady work at 
the carpenter’s trade when I could leave heme, and 
our poultry, hogs and cows have clothed and fed us, 
as I did not realize one dollar from last year’s crops. 
We had a very long, cold winter with many severe 
snow storms, and the spring months were wet and 
uncommonly cold for this country. In fact we have 
had but few warm days up to this time (Seventh 
month 3d). We have the finest crops of wheat, oats 
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and barley I ever saw in any country. Owing to the 
cold, wet spring, harvest will not commence for ten 
days yet. Harvest hands are scarce and wages high ; 
single hands $2.50 to $3.50 a day, and a man and 
team $3.50 to $5.00. All fruit was killed by the 
hard freeze and snowstorm on the 29th of Fourth 
month. Early potatoes are worth $1.50 a bushel. 
Banks are loaning their money to farmers at two per 
cent. a month to carry them over harvest. 

‘While we had plenty of rain for our crops the 
eastern part of the State was flooded, thousands of 
acres of crops destroyed, many towns along streams 
were partly swept away and many of the families 
lost their dwellings and all they contained. But 
there is a great demand for laborers to help clean up 
and repair damages done by the floods and every one 
can find employment and get very high wages. The 
relief societies are assisting and caring for all who 
need assistance, and give them clothing and furniture 
to go to housekeeping with. But a person would 
have to see this flooded district to realize the actual 


damage done and the condition of the land that was 
overflowed.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

IN THE DAYS OF * PERPETUAL MOTION.” 
‘“‘ Know all men by these presents, that I, Ellis Chandlee, 
of East Nottingham, in the county of Cecil,in Maryland, 
Clock-maker, am held and firmly bound to John 
Churchman, of Susquehanna River, in the said county 
of Cecil, in Maryland, in the full sum of Twenty 
thousand pounds, in Spanish milled dollars, to be paid 
to said John Churchman, or his certain Attorney, his 
Executors, or Administrators, which payment well 
and truly to be made. I hereby bind myself, my 
Heirs, Executors, and Administrators, by these 
presents, sealed with my seal, dated this second-day 
of May in the year of our Lord, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-five. 

“THe Conpitions of the above obligation, is such 
that if the said Ellis Chandlee, does always keep a 
profound secret and does not disclose the same directly 
or indirectly, information, demonstration or otherwise, 
the description of a machine intended by the said John 
Churchman, supposed to move perpetually on part 
by the principal of magnetism (the principals and 
construction of the machine the said Ellis Chandlee, 
acknowledges himself at present entirely a stranger 
to), then the above obligation to be void and of none 
effect, otherwise to be and remain in full force and 
virtue. 

‘‘ Sealed and Delivered in the presence of us 
ELLis CHANDLEE, [Seal]. 
** GEORGE GARTRIL, 

‘* ABNER WHITE.” 

I have this original bond, in my possession, with 
230 other papers pertaining to the Churchman family, 
for three generations. 

That the parties to this bond were not fanatics or 
cranks, on the theory of perpetual motion, but were 
learned and skilled men, the following attests: John 
Churchman was the son of George Churchman, a 
man of ability, who was the son of John Churchman, 


one of the most eminent ministers the Society of 
Friends has ever produced, the author of “ John 
Churchman’s Journal,’’ and “ Religious Travels,” 
who was the son of John Churchman, the emigrant, 
and early settler at Nottingham. 

The John Churchman mentioned in the bond was 
born at East Nottingham, Cecil county, Maryland, 
Fifth month 29th, 1755. He was a Land-Surveyor 
and Geometrician. About 1778 he executed a map 
of the Peninsula between the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays, including the State of Delaware, the Eastern 
shore of Maryland, and Virginia. About 1790 he 
constructed a Variation Chart, or Magnetic Atlas. 
He corresponded with scientific men of the Royal 
Society at London, and several learned societies and 
academies at Hamburg, Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, 
Lisbon, Cambridge, and Paris. Also with George 
Washington, and Thomas Jefferson, and other liberal- 
minded men, who were pleased to approve of his 
designs of improvements in magnetic observations. 

In 1792 he embarked on a voyage to England and 
France in order to pursue his researches, where he 
received invitations from learned societies of Russia, 
visited Copenhagen and St. Petersburg, where he met 
with great attention, was elected a member of the 
Imperial Academy of Arts and Science, and received 
a gold medal with diplomatic honars. 

Sitting up late one night at his accustomed pursuit, 
he was found fallen in a paralytic or apoplectic state. 
After a few months he so far recovered as to enable 
him to embark on ship for his home in America, but 
died on board of ship at sea Seventh month 17th, 1805. 

Ellis Chandlee, who binds himself to profound 
secrecy, was the son of Benjamin Chandlee, the son of 
the emigrant Benjamin Chandlee ; he was born at East 
Nottingham, Cecil county, Maryland. His occupation 
was making clocks and surveyors’ compasses ; he and 
his brother, Isaac Chandlee, continued the business of 
their father, Benjamin Chandlee, and grandfather, Abel 
Cotty, inheriting their mechanical skill and zeal in the 
pursuit of artistic science. Ellis was the most ingenious 
of this family ; he constructed samples of machinery 
for various purposes, one of which was for spinning 
cotton. He deceased 1818, aged 65 years. 

Churchman and Chandlee were both prominent 
members of Nottingham Monthly Meeting in the days 
when it was the largest body of Friends south of 
Pennsylvania. Kirk Brown. 

Baltimore, Md., Seventh month 13th, 1903. 


No preacher can live by the constant iteration of a 
spiritual experience, however great and decisive. If 
he tries to do so, he becomes monotonous and un- 
impressive even to himself. The dews are dried and 
no physical fervor will soften the aridity.—[Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll. ] 

3¢€ 

THERE is a secret and inexpressible joy in possess- 
ing at the heart of one’s being, an interior world known 
only to God, where, nevertheless, come impulses, 
enthusiasms, the daily renewal of courage, and the 
most powerful motives for activity among our fellow- 


men.—[The Simple Life. ] 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WORK Al GEORGE SCHOOL, 
From Doylestown Intelligencer. 

Work is being pushed on Drayton Hall, the new four-story 
building that is being erected at the east end of the main 
building. The structure is nearly under roof and the walls 
are almost entirely finished. Carpenters and plasterers are 
to rush the interior of the building as it must be completed 
and furnished by the middle of September. Drayton Hall 
is of the general style of all buildings at George School, 
aggressively for use rather than appearance, and is con- 
structed in three sections. The doorways are small, with 
stone arches over them, and are all on the north side, while 
all of the other buildings on the campus face to the south, 
with broad porches in front. There is no provision made for 
any porch for Drayton Hall, however, the front of the build- 
ing being entirely plain. 

The cut of the structure, presented through the courtesy 
of the architects, Bunting & Shrigley, of Philadelphia, shows 
the rear view, as seen from the end of the Eyre line. 

The alterations now under way to the interior of the main 
building include the construction of a new kitchen, the 
enlarging of the dining room, converting the small rooms on 
the first floors of the two wings into classrooms and the 
enlarging of the 
main assembly 
hall. 

The new din- 
ing hall will ac- 
commodate fully 
three hundred 
persons with com- 
parative ease. 
Nearly dou b- 
ling the capacity 
of the old room. 
The space is not, 
however, more 
than twice as large 
as formerly, but 
the economy of 
arrangement is 
what is expected 
to make the seem- 
ingly great differ- 
ence. The dining 


DRAYTON HALL, GEORGE SCHOOL. 


room as it is enlarged, includes part of the space formerly | 


used as a kitchen, so that the latter has had to be rebuilt, 
as well as greatly enlarged. The old rear porches are in 
cluded in the new kitchen, which is much larger and more 
convenient than was the old one, although when the school 
was first built it was considered one of the finest of its kind. 


Various minor changes are necessitated in the main hall | 


on the first floor because of the placing of the class rooms in 
the wings. The old division wall between the two stairways 
has been torn away and doors have been cut into the rooms 
on the sides of the hall, entrance being effected under the 
steps leading to the second floor. 

The rooms on the first floor have all been converted into 
class rooms, four having been made in the east wing and 
three in the west, these taking the places of several class- 
rooms and the biological labratory on the third floor torn out 
to make room for the enlarged assembly hall. When the 
building was constructed it was intended that all of the first 
floor rooms should eventually be converted into classrooms, 
and the present changes, were, of course, very easily made. 
The rooms are light and well situated, and are much more 
accessible than were the other classrooms, so that a great 
deal of weary up-and-down-stairs traveling will hereafter be 
avoided. 

One of the most noticeable changes, and one that will add 
vastly to the pleasure and comfort of the students, is being 
made on the second and third floors of the main building. 
The two classrooms which formerly were situated on each 
side of an entrance way into the assembly hall have been 





| spiritual consciousness of this power that is within him. 
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torn away, adding nearly a third to the floor space of the 
room. On the third floor all of the classrooms have been 
torn out and a gallery is being constructed to overhang the 
rear of the new room, very greatly increasing its seating 
accommodations. A narrow footway, four feet wide, runs 
along each side of the wall, connecting with a small 10cm 
and the stairway at the rear. It is expected that over five 
hundred people can easily be seated in the enlarged room, 
with space for another hundred seats on special occasions. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


RISING SuN, Mp.~—West Nottingham Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met in the town hall on the afternoon of Eighth 
month 2d, and was opened by the president reading ‘‘ The 
Making of Manhood.’ After the reading and approval of 
minutes of last meeting an article was read by Elizabeth R. 
Lincoln on ‘‘ The Coming Revival of Religion,’’ foundin the 
INTELLIGENCER. 

Edwin Buffington then addressed the meeting on the 
subject of ‘‘ Spiritual Consciousness.’ He said the growth of 
religious thought which we have been pursuing in its practical 
condition has helped us to realize more fully to how great an 
extent the world of 
thought in this 
great transition 
period is awaken- 
ing to the possi- 
bilities of spiritual 
consciousness, 
The world, becom- 
ing tired of theo- 
logical controver- 
sies, and seeing 
the necessity of 
individual effort 
on the part of each 
one, is ceasing to 
act on the authority 
of another's 
thought; reveal- 
ing the great truth 
of spiritual dis- 
cernment. Reason 
is God's gift to 
man. 


It is one of the means by which a man is, led to the 


We 
are, however, only in the A. B. C. or primer of this spiritual 
realization, or consciousness. The experience of the Prodigal 
Son was quoted. He said, we are all more or less prodigals. 
We willingly stray away from that which we should co. The 
Prodigal Son, while he had anything to spend never came 
home to himself. But there came atime when things were 
scarce and hard. It was then that he remembered that in his 
Father's house there was bread enough and to spare. This 
was a forerunner of a realization of that spiritual conscious- 
ness which was in his possession but had been neglected, and 
so with us it is sometimes necessary for us to realize austere 
conditions, before we are brought home to ourselves. 

‘‘ The Habit of Right Thinking,'’ was the subject of a 
paper by James Lynch. He impressed the necessity of 
striving to attain a beautiful character which draws us 
nearer to that higher life. The subject was afterwards 
discussed by others in attendance. It was said that the habit 
of right thinking is a wonderful thing for each individual to 
take hold of. Thoughts we all have, and whether expressed 
or unexpressed, they have a wonderful influence, reflecting 
unconsciously from the countenance. 

A voluntary reading, ‘‘ Feel, Think, Act,’’ was read by 
Walter Buffington. ‘‘ Thought is inwardly related to feeling 
and outwardly related to action. To feel, to become inspired 
from within, to touch the God-life, is the highest revelation in 
the life of man.’’ It was also said that by centering our 
thought on the things we want to be, or do, we can accom- 
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plish what we will to accomplish if we exert our energy aright, 
as there is no faith which does not take form in works. An 
interesting discussion followed the reading, after which 
silence was observed, and the Association closed to meet in 
one month. JANETTE REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 

HOPEWELL, VA.—On account of astorm, the regular meet- 
ing of the Young Friends’ Association was omitted Sixth 
month 28th. Seventh month 26th the Association met at 
Hopewell, 3 o'clock p.m. The President being absent, 
Edward L. Irish was asked to take his place. Carroll C. 
Clevenger read a short selection from the Friends’ Discipline. 
David W. Branson, under the head of History, read an 
original paper, giving some account of a trying experience, 
in which he held a part, during the Civil War. It made us 
realize in a forcible manner, what heart-rending experiences 
some of our parents passed through during that anxious time. 
Under the head of literature Mary E. Pidgeon read an inter- 
esting article entitled, ‘‘A Fly in the Telescope.’’ The next 
meeting will be held Eighth month 23d. 





c.. P., Cor See. 


LITER ARY NOTES. 


IN reviewing W. L. Sheldon's ‘‘ The Old Testament Bible 
Stories for the Young '’ (W. M. Welch & Co., Chicago, $1.00) 
in the Pud/ic, Chicago, J. H. Dillard says in part : 

[here is no question of the fact, which the author 
emphasizes in his introduction, that the Old Testament 
furnishes the finest material extant for bringing home the 
distinction between good and evil to the young mind. ; 

Few who have not looked specially into the subject have 
any idea how great a change hastaken place in the character 
of the reading “provided for schools. Compare a fourth reader 
of thirty years ago with a fourth reader of some modern series, 
and you will find that there is now no such ethical emphasis 
as formerly. The present selections may be more artistic and 
more given to nature-study, but there has been a clear 
reaction against teaching morals. The compilers of 
the old readers evidently had almost, if not quite, foremost 
in mind the idea of character. The new books are of course 
far more attractive in very many ways, but there is no such 
emphasis upon attempting to reach the child's moral nature. 

: The language of this book by Walter L. Sheldon 
is simple but not babyish. It brings into all the stories the 
famous sayings, like ‘‘ The voice of thy brother's blood crieth 
unto me from the ground,’’ ‘‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground,”’ 
‘‘ The Lord seeth not as man seeth, for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart,’’ and 
all the others, which have for centuries been interwoven into 
the thought and speech of the world, and are singularly 
unfamiliar to children of the present generation. There is 
enough of these quotations to give the flavor of the Bible 
style, and they are wrought into the story with effectiveness. 
The best feature of the book is the simple way in which the 
point and the moral are made to appear, and yet without any 
undue emphasis or savor of cant. Each chapter ends with 
an excellent hint to teachers with reference to bringing out 
more fully, if necessary, the ethical value of the stories. 








PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


AN inscription is being put around the edge of the sun dial 
on the south lawn of Westtown Friends’ School, which reads, 
‘‘T mind the light, dost thou !”’ 

Five Westtown girls took the Bryn Mawr examinations 
this year and two of the Seniors are preparing for Wellesley. 
Sixteen boys are preparing for college. Twelve took the 
Haverford ‘‘exams,™ two are studying for Cornell, and three 
for other institutions. 

George L. Maris and family, who have spent much of the 
time for the past two years in*Florida, have returned to 


Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., where they expect to make 
their home. 
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THE HEROIC AGE. 


He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 

Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the time of them, 

And this no more than others. Do thy part 

Here in the living day, as did the great, 

Who made old days immortal. So shall men, 

Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 

Say : ‘‘ Then the time when men were truly men: 

Though wars grew less, their spirits met the test 

Of new conditions ; conquering civic wrong ; 

Saving the State anew by virtuous lives ; 

Guarding the country’s honor as their own ; 

And their own as their country’s and their sons’ 

Defying leaguéd fraud with single truth ; 

Not fearing loss ; and daring to be pure. 

When error through the land raged like a pest, 

They calmed the madness caught from mind to mind 

By wisdom drawn from old, and counsel sane ; 

And as the martyrs of the ancient world 

Gave death for man, so nobly gave they life ; 

Those the great days, and that the heroic age."’ 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


KIND WORDS. 
Ou, keep not back kind words, I pray, 
From those who journey day by day 
With us along life’s rugged way. 
They come with help in time of need, 
And every one’s a precious seed 
That grows into a helpful deed. 
You may not see, I may not know, 
The deeds to which our kind words grow, 
But none are ever lost, I know. 
Sometime and somewhere we shall find 
All kind words gathered, as men bind 
The wheat, and leave no sheaf behind. 
And from that storehouse of good deeds 
Grown from kind words, scattered seeds, 
We each shall draw, to suit our needs, 
They cost us little—grudge them not, 
But scatter them in every spot 
To brighten many a cheerless lot. 

— Selected. 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


In the New England Magazine for Sixth month 
George Willis Cook sketches the history of the Free 
Religious Association, which is of especial interest to 
Friends because of the connection with it and interest 
in its principles of Lucretia Mott and Aaron M. 
Powell. and others. The Association is also 
of especial interest to every one because it ‘“‘ was the 
result of the teachings of Emerson, Parker, and those 
who agreed with them.”’ 

The Free Religious Association was started as a 
“protest against the conservatism of the majority of 
the Unitarian body, who complained of the persecu- 
tion they had received from the orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists, but in their turn were not liberal enough to 
refrain from the same cruel wrong. The causes that 
led to the organization of this association date back 
to the beginnings of the transcendental movement, to 
the criticism of Emerson for his Divinity School 
address, to the withdrawal of sympathy from Parker 
because of his South Boston Sermon, to the resolu- 
tion and address of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion that declared war against the teachings of the 
more radical persons connected with that body.”’ 
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“Tt was at the close of the Civil War that the 
struggle between the two wings of the Unitarian body 
oa came to a direct issue.’’ At the convention 
in the spring of 1865 in New York “ two antagonistic 
tendencies’’ showed themselves. ‘One of these 
looked to a broad and inclusive movement, that 
should gather to itself all the liberal churches and 
persons of the country, that should have no creed, 
but should undertake a great humanitarian work that 
would be thoroughly American in spirit.’’ 

‘* Opposed to this tendency was one that called 
for a distinctly Unitarian organization, that should 
affirm itself Christian, and that should have a creed if 
possible. The more conservative element won the 
day, the Unitarian name was adopted, the Lordship 
of Christ was affirmed; but it was not possible to 
secure a formal creed.” 

In 1866 at Syracuse the struggle was renewed 
between the conservatives and the radicals, the latter 
urging an “ organization for practical Christian work, 
based rather on unity of spirit than on uniformity of 
belief.”’ But ‘no reconciliation was possible, though 
the attempt was renewed for several years.” 

“When it was found that nothing could be 
accomplished in the way of making Unitarianism 
broad and inclusive the younger and more 
radical men determined to organize a new association.” 
These had in view, as stated by the first secretary of 
the Free Religious Association, ‘‘a union as broad as 
humanity itself, on the ground. of common aspirations 
to know the truth and common efforts to live pure 
and beneficent lives.” 

‘“‘ The new association did not necessitate nor con- 
template a secession from Unitarianism nor any other 
churches, but provided for a fellowship of liberal 
minds of various sects for doing a work no one of 
them were doing.’’ At a preliminary conference, 
“aside from Unitarians, there were representatives 
present of liberal Universalism, of progressive 
Quakerism, of Theodore Parker’s society, as well as 
persons who could not be classified by any theological 
or denominational name.” 

“The call for a public meeting to assemble in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, May 30, 1867, was 
signed by Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Weiss, 
Robert Dale Owen, William H. Furness, Lucretia 
Mott, Henry Blanchard, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, David A. Wasson, Isaac M. Wise, Oliver John- 
son, Francis E. Abbott and Max Lilienthal.” 

“At the public meeting the hall was crowded to its 
utmost capacity.’”’ Among those who made addresses 
was Lucretia Mott, whose address may be read in the 
published proceedings of the meeting, it having been 
reported in full. 

Emerson, who though ‘he was not active in 
birnging about the new organization, as such efforts 
were not in the line of his genius, furnished to a large 
degree the motive and the ideal that brought it into 
existence’; in his address, which was the most 
notable event of the meetings, he said, in defining the 
purposes of the movement, ‘‘ We are all very sensible, 
—it is forced on us every day,—of the feeling that the 
churches are outgrown ; that the creeds are outgrown ; 
that a technical theology no longer suits us. It is 
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not the ill will of the people—no, indeed, but the 
incapacity for confining themselves there. 

‘“‘As soon as every man is apprised of the Divine 
Presence in his own mind,—is apprised that the perfect 
law of duty corresponds with the laws of chemistry, 
of vegetation, of astronomy, as face to face in a glass ; 
that the basis of duty, the order of society, the power 
of character, the wealth of culture, the perfection of 
taste, all draw their essence from this moral sentiment, 
then we have a religion that exalts, that commands 
all the social and all the private action.” 

“At the second annual meeting of the Association 
Emerson again spoke and gave a definite 
statement of his own religious position : 

“«* T think we have disputed long enough. I think 
we may now relinquish our theological controversies 
to communities more idle and ignorant than we. I 
am glad . . that we are likely one day to forget 
our obstinate polemics in the ambition to excel each 
other in good works. I am ready to give, 
: . the first simple foundation of my belief, ‘that 
the Author of Nature has not left himself without a 
witness in any sane mind ; that the moral sentiment 
speaks to every man the law after which the universe 
was made; that we find parity, identity of design, 
through Nature, and benefit to be the uniform aim ; 
that there is a force always at work to make the best 
better and the worst go d. ror 

“«T am glad to believe society contains a class of 
humble souls who enjoy the luxury of a religion that 
does not degrade ; who think it the highest worship 
to expect of Heaven the most and the best ; who do 
not wonder that there was a Christ, but that there 
were not a thousand ; who have conceived an infinite 
hope for mankind ; who believe that the history of 
Jesus, is the history of every man, written large.’” 

‘‘ The Association never has had a large following, 
and it has not organized a definite movement. ; 
Its chief influence has been exercised through the men 
and women connected with it, and who have spoken 
from time to time on its platform, or held a place 
among its officers. Such names as Emerson, Alcott, 
T. W. Higginson, Gerrit Smith, Lydia Maria Child, 


‘Lucretia Mott, George W. Curtis, James Parton, John 


Fiske, Edward L. Youmans, Aaron M. Powell, and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, indicate the intellectual quality 
of the Association and the nature of its influence. 
That it has deeply appealed to such persons indicates 
that it met a real need of the time.”’ 

The addresses of Lucretia Mott and of Aaron M. 
Powell at the many annual meetings they attended 
are to be found in the published proceedings of the 
Association. 


THE realization of the Divine presence made men 


flock to the meetings of the early Friends. It was not 
to hear elaborate discourses so much as to experience 
and rejoice in the overshadowing presence and power 
of God.—[Dr. R. F. Horton, President of (English) 
Congregational Union. | 
s€ 

Wispom is knowing what to do next. 

doing it.—[ David Starr Jordan. ] 


Virtue is 
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Chestnut Raising in Southern Europe. 
J. Russefl Smith, in American Agriculturist 
CHESTNUT culture has long been an established industry in 
France and Italy. These thickly-settled countries grow 


enough of this nutritious nut to supply their own population 
and have a surplus to export. The cultivated nut of Europe 
is much larger than our wild nut and resembles the ordinary 
horse-chestnutin appearance. The size results from centuries 
of careful selection and uniform quality is secured by grafting 
the trees. A successful French farmer thinks it is as 
important to graft chestnut trees as apple trees. 

As Europe is a continent of intensive farming, arable 
land is too valuable for chestnut culture. For this crop land 
is used that can apparently be used for no other purpose, 
namely rough mountain sides. Wherever the traveler may 
go in the southern, eastern and western slopes of the Alps, 
he comes upon nooks filled with venerable chestnut tre<s. 

The region of the greatest chestnut production in all 
Europe is in the Cevennes mountains of southern France. 
The single province of Ardeche has 170,000 acres, about 
one-sixth of its area in chestnuts. 

One of the finest trees, surrounded by many granite 
boulders, has prospered for 200 years, and now regularly 
yields over 100 pounds of marketable nuts. Another, an 
old tree of undesirable variety was more than 100 years old, 
but despite its age, the owner cut it off about 8 feet up and 
grafted three of the suckers with a better variety. In 8 
years it was yielding 42 pounds. The trees were cut off at 
that height so that pasturing stock would not interfere with 
the young grafts. 


Primer versus Gun. 


‘THE schoolmaster is abroad,’’ said Lord Brougham in a 


speech delivered seventy-five years ago, ‘‘and I trust to him, 
armed with his primer, against the soldier in full military 
array." The schoolmaster is not abroad in the feud counties 
of Kentucky in the sense that education is general as well as 
free. In the mountainous eastern counties the schoolhouse 
is not much of a factor in the lives of the people and the 
percentage of illiteracy is very large. But the mountaineer 
with his avenging gun is common enough, and is more 
respected than the schoolmaster’s primer. What is equally 
or more significant is the lack or scarcity of newspapers. 
None is published in twelve of the twenty-five easterly counts 
of Kentucky. Scattered through the State there are eight 
other counties without a newspaper. Andrew Carnegie 
would waste his money if he were to found a library in each 

of the twenty counties of Kentucky that have no printing 
press, for reading is an unacquired art in many families. But 
if he were to present a new repeating rifle to every boy of 14 
the use of it would not have to be taught. 

If the power of the press has no meaning in some parts of 
Kentucky, it is not so in the neighboring States. There is at 
least one newspaper in every county of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. Every county in Indiana has 
two or more newspapers. Virginia and Tennessee are not as 
familiar with the printing press, but they are not as badly off 
as Kentucky. The ills from which mountainous Kentucky is 
suffering can be removed only by the pedagogue. It needs 
schoolhouses more than jails, and the editor must follow the 
schoolmaster. A wealthy man who wanted to benefit his 
kind could do worse than endow academies in the feud 
districts of Kentucky and supply them with files of American 
newspapers.—[New York Sun. ] 


The Cost of Christianizing the World. 

Ir takes $300,000,000 a year to ‘‘keep up the work of 
Christianizing our own ‘land,’’ says Zhe Central Christian 
Advocate (Kansas City, Mo.), while ‘‘ fully $1,000,000,000 "’ 
is annually absorbed in the Christianization of the whole 
world. ‘‘ The money is almost wholly voluntary.’’ Of the 
sum required for the United States alone, the same paper 
says : 

‘‘The sum of $31,000,000 was laid on the altar by 


Catholics, $26,000,000 by Methodists, $20,000,000 by Pres- 
byterians, $14,000,000 by Episcopalians, $12,000,000 by 
Baptists, $750,000 by the Salvation Army. In addition to 
these expenditures noted above, there were also paid out, 
under church supervision, funds estimated as follows: for 
new buildings, $27,000,000 ; for hospitals, $28,000,000 ; for 
education, $21,000,000 ; and for Sunday-schools, $7,0c0,000. 

‘« The progress and wealth of church institutions in this 
country can be impressively illustrated by a single com- 
parison. In 1800 there were 2,340 churches, valued at 
$1,500,000 ; to-day there are 178,481 valued at $724,971 
372. These figures speak not of selfishness, but of the truest 
altruism, of philanthropy, and of the willingness to pay the 
price of enthroning Christ in the world."’ 

Fifty years ago, we read further, the annual outlay for 
church purposes throughout the entire world was but half as 
much as it is to-day, or $500,000,000. The $1,000,000,000 of 
the present year, moreover, will be wholly inadequate in the 
years that are to follow, because ‘‘the resistless advance of 
Christianity is accompanied with an increasing cost,’’ which 
can be met only by ‘‘the free-will offerings of men, women 
and children.'’ ‘‘ This cost is in a sense the measure of the 
increasing determination of good people that Christ shall be 
enthroned king.’’ 

‘* The philosophy of the ages is the Christianizing of the 
world. That is thekey to the evolution going on everywhere. 
Christianity is making its steady and resistless advance, now 
here, now there, now everywhere, like the rising waters of a 
universal tide. It explains the past achievments of the best 
in the race and inspires our hope for the future of the race. 
What will be, ultimately, will be well, because it will be 
Christlike.’’—[Literary Digest. ] 


Handicraft Revival. 

BANISHED for so long from the life of the poor by their 
poverty, and from the rich by their riches, there are indica- 
tions that handicraft is coming back, partly by means of a 
reaction of taste on the part of those who own things and 
partly by the entrance into the field of handiwork of a new 
factor. The tendency, so long on the increase, to escape 
from handwork is being offset by an opposite tendency to 
escape from mere critical and theoretical contact with life, or 
from idleness, into the actual making of some tangible thing. 
Chere are two claims to be considered in determining the 
real and essential value of any piece of workmanship ; the 
claims of the maker, that he shall be justified in expending 
his energy upon it not in vain ; and the claims of the owner, 
that he too, shall be justified in the exchange of energy 
expended—his own or another’s—for the article. The claim 
of the first is that he shall make something worth making ; 
of the second that he shall own something worth owning. 

With the passing away of the common practice of handi- 
craft and the usurping of its place by machines, there passed 
away also a choice school of training in the moral qualities 
of patience, humility and self-restraint; patience in over- 
coming the usual difficulties of the material wrought in, 
humility in accepting subordination to the higher arts, and 
self-restraint in forbearing to attempt to produce effects and 
resemblances which belong to the higher arts of painting and 
sculpture, but are not possible to be achieved in metal, wood, 
jeweled surfaces, or tooling upon leather.—| The Interior. } 


STEPS are being taken under the lead of Lord Rosebery 
to establish in London a perfectly-equipped school for 
theoretical and applied science, similar to the Berlin Royal 
Technical High School at Charlottenburg. Something like 
£500,000 has already been offered. 


A BILL is planned for the next session of Congress which 
provides for the payment of $12 a month to all men or the 
widows of men who served go days or more in the civil war 
and were honorably discharged. Pensions of $8 a month are 
are now paid to all survivors of the Mexican war and the war 
of 1812 or to their widows. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


An editor named Shen Chien, of Pekin, was executed by 
being beaten to death, in accordance with special instructions 
issued by the Dowager Empress, who desired to make an 
example of the journalist, with which to terrify other 
reformers. The evidence at the trial was so weak that Chien 
would probably have been acquitted had he not boldly pro- 
claimed his principles throughout and his willingness to die 
forthem. Despite the precautions taken by the officials, the 
prisoner smuggled from his cell a farewell message in the 
form of a poem, in which he glorified reform, and exhorted 
his colleagues to continue the work. Chien was 30 years of 
age, and had many friends among the foreign residents of the 
city, who describe him as an educated, high mindéd gentleman. 
The affair has created intense feeling among the foreign 
residents and a strong sentiment against surrendering re- 
formers in the treaty ports to Chinese jurisdiction, though 
some of the ministers hold that the treaty ports cannot be 
used to shelter native newspapers which attack the Govern- 
ment. 


THE speculation in cotton, with the consequent high prices 
of the raw material, is causing industrial distress in both 
America and England. A dispatch from Boston prophesies 
that 2,000,000 spindles will be idle during this month 
throughout the North, and the report comes from England that 
because of the deficiency in raw cotton several hundred 
cotton factories in Lancashire are working on short time and 
360,000 operatives are affected. The House of Commons has 
been considering the question of cotton growing in the British 
Empire, in order to create a supply outside the Southern States 
of America. 


SOME excitement was caused bya report from Washington 
that, by way of retaliation for the Kisheneff petition, the 
Russian Government had reduced the number of ports at 
which Americans desiring to travel in Russia could have their 
passports viséd. The trouble arose from the ignorance of 
Secretary Hay’s department in the premises. It now 
appears that no one has ever been permitted to visé passports 
of Americans for Russian travel except the Russian 
Ambassador at Washington, and the Consuls General at New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. 


At the Home Rule Convention held in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Seventh month, ex-Delegate Wilcox urged that Congress be 
memorialized to grant Hawaii an independence. He also 
strongly favored the establishment of a govenrment for the 
islands similar to that of Cuba. The proposition was felt to be 
premature, but a platform was adopted denouncing the 
administration of Governor Dole as oligarchical, the charge 
being made that the governor and a selected clique control 
the affairs of the territory in a selfish and wasteful manner. 
The native voters in the islands outnumber the whites, and 
surrounding these antagonistic racial elements in the electorate 
are the Chinese, and especially the Japanese, who by far 
outnumber the whites and natives combined. 


S1r SAMUEL LEwIs, companion of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, who died in London on Seventh month gth, 
was of pure Negro parentage, having been born in West 
Africa, in 1843. After passing through the local grammar 
school he was sent by his father to England to complete his 
education. Hestudiedin University College, where he gained 
prizes and certificates im the English language and zodlogy, 
and in the London University, whose examinations are the 
‘* stiffest'’ of any in the United Kingdom. He studied law 
and passed the Bar of the Middle Temple in 1870. Returning 
to his native land in 1872, he began the practice of his 
profession, and earned the reputation of being an able and 
pair taking advocate. He served the local Government on 
several occasions in the capacity, either of judge, magistrate 
or crown advocate. He was much revered by his countrymen 
and respected by the European element in West Africa, as his 
endeavors were for the welfare, not only of his native colony, 
but of the whole of the British West African colonies. 
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AN attempt was made by a few unruly negroes to break 
up a meeting at which Booker T. Washington spoke in Boston. 
The number of disturbers was comparatively small, but so 
excitable is the temperament of the race that before the trouble 
was checked by the arrest of the ringleaders, it had assumed 
almost the proportions of a riot. The trouble was the result 
of a deliberate and organized scheme, planned, it is said, in 
the office of a negro journal opposed to Washington and his 
ideas. The Alabama State Colored Baptist Convention, 
which was in session at the time, passed a resolution severely 
condemning the attack, and pledging confidence and endorse- 
ment of Booker Washington as ‘‘a conservative, worthy and 
safe leader, deserving of the respect and confidence of all 
men. 


ROBERT BAKER, a Democratic Congressman-elect of 
Brooklyn, has made public a letter, from which it is seen that 
it is a regular custom of a certain railroad to send passes to 
Congressmen in its territory. Probably very few of the 150 
members of Congress who live within this territory refuse the 
passes, else the company would not continue to send them 
out or to have the ‘‘ regulations ’’ the letter mentions, about 
the matter. Thereis reason to believe that most of the passes 
are retained, that this is not the only road with similar 
‘*regulations,’’ and that Congress is honeycombed with this 
corrupting railroad influence. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Lack of work in Roumania is causing a renewed exodus ona 
large scale of Jewish workmen to America. 


THE William Smith College for Women will be’ founded 
and endowed at Geneva, N. Y., by William Smith, the 
millionaire nurseryman. 


Stx thousand more aliens entered the United States 
through the port of New York during Seventh month than 
during the same month last year. 


THOUSANDS of workmen in New York City, members of 
Unions that refused to sign the mutual plan of arbitration, 
have deserted their organizations and gone to work. 


THE second attempt this summer to secure teachers for 
the Philippine service was a little more successful than the 
first but was not very encouraging. In Boston there were 
only two applicants. 


CHARLES M. Scuwas has resigned his position as Presi- 


dent of the United States Steel Corporation. It is stated 
that W. E. Cory, who has for some time performed the active 
duties of the office, will be his successor. 


THE American Federation of Catholic Societies in session 
at Atlantic City reports 266 county federations in 40 States. 
Four thousand Sioux Indians are represented at the conven- 
tion by a chief, Ministavi Hanska of South Dakota. 


THE visit of King Edward to the improved working 
people’s houses in Dublin recalls the fact that as Prince of 
Wales he was for years chairman of a commission for 
improving the houses of the poor, and was assiduous in 
attendance on its meetings. 


ROBERT LEE, the negro who shot Policeman Louis Massey 
at Evansville on Seventh month 3d, and started the riot that 
resulted in the death and injury of many citizens died in 
prison Seventh month 31st, from the effects of a wound in the 
lungs, caused by a bullet fired by Massey. 


THE Doylestown, Pa., National Bank, which has been in 
existence since 1832, closed its doors Seventh month 3oth, 
and passed into the hands of T. P. Kane, Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency. It is stafed that the bank's losses 
will absorb its entire surplus and capital stock. 


THE new Pope, Pius X., elected on the 4th, who was 
Cardinal Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, is a man of simple 
habits, distinguished for his scholarship and piety, and a 
personal friend of members of the ruling house and govern- 
ment of Italy. His policy has been liberal and progressive. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


8tH Mo. 8 (SEVENTH-DAY). — MIAMI 
Quarterly Meeting, at Green Plain (near 
Selma, O.) at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 2 p. m. (All 
standard time). 


8tH Mo. 8 (SEVENTH-DAY). — SALEM 
Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, same day, 
at Io a. m. 


8TH Mo. 8 (SEVENTH-DAY).—NEW YORK 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 9g (FIRST-DAY).—A CIRCULAR 
Meeting under the care of a committee 
of the Western Quarterly Meeting, at 
Marlborough, Pa., at 3 p. m. 


8TH Mo. g (First-Day).—THE VISITING 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will attend the meeting at Mullica Hill, 
N. J., at 10 a. m. 


8TH Mo. 10 (SECOND-DAY).—FRIENDS’ 
Flower and Fruit Mission meets each 
Second-day at 151 Fairmount Avenue, 
at 1 p. m., to distribute flowers. 


8tH Mo. 15 (SEVENTH-DAY). — SHORT 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Short 
Creek (one mile from Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio). Ministers and Elders, day 
before, 2 p. m. 


8tH Mo. 17 (SECOND-DAY).—FAIRFAX 
Quarterly Meeting, Goose Creek Meet- 
ing-house, (Lincoln, Va.), at II a.m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
preceding, at 3 p. m. Friends and 
others wishing to attend will get tickets 
at Sixth Street Station, Washington, D. 
C., for Hamilton or Purcellville, where 
carriages will be in waiting to take 
Friends to homes. Trains leave at 8.30 
a. m. and 4.30 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 20 (FIFTH-DAY).—CONFERENCE 
under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor will be held in the meeting-house 
at Newtown, Delaware county, Pa., 
with sessions in the morning and after- 
noon. Basket lunch. 


8TH Mo. 22 (SEVENTH-DAY).—PELHAM 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Yarmouth, 
Ontario. Ministers and Elders day 
before at 3 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 22 (SEVENTH-DAY).—AN ANNUAL 
all-day meeting of the Philanthropic 
Conference of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing at London Grove. 


8TH Mo. 24(SECOND-DAY).— DUANESBURG 
Quarterly Meeting at Quaker Street, 
N. Y., at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders Seventh-day preceding at 3 p.m. 
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’ Pe PONSIDERING the cost of 
labor, of applying it, and 
its great covering capacity, 

Pure White Lead is not only the 
cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
but because of its extreme dura- 
far the cheapest in the 


Furthermore, no scraping or 
burning will be required when 


becomes necessary. 


If interested in paint or painting, address, 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


8TH Mo. 24 (SECOND-DAY).—INDIANA 
Yearly Meeting, Richmond, Indiana. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
preceding, at 2 p.m. In order that 
comfortable homes may be provided for 
those that have a prospect of attending, 
they are requested to send their names 
to Esther S. Wallace, 230 South 12th 
Street, Richmond, Ind. 


8TH Mo. 28 (SIXTH-DAY).—MEETING OF 
Central Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference beginning at 9 a. m., and 
continuing through Seventh-day. 
Friends expecting to attend are 
requested to communicate with Leona 
M. Whinery, Star No. 1, Salem, Ohio, 
stating whether they wish to be located 
near the meeting-house or car line and 
other particulars ; the local committees 
will arrange for boarding places. It is 
hoped that those whoattend can remain 
for the sessions of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
and information as to this should be 
given in applying for accommodation. 


8TH Mo. 31 (SECOND-DAY).—OHIO YEAR- 
ly Meeting, at Salem, Ohio, at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
preceding. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SEVERAL 
Yearly Meetings for Work among Isolated 
Members will meet between the sessions 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


THE REPORTS OF ASBURY PARK 
Conference have been sent to the Friends’ 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, 
—a package for each monthly meeting 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Correspondents are requested to call for 
them or to give directions concerning 
their shipment. 


UP THE HUDSON. 


| On August t1oth, and September 


| 3d, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run its usual midsummer ex- 
cursions to the ‘‘ Upper Hudson,’’ under 
personal escort. Special train will leave 
Broad Street Station at 7.34 a. m., stop- 
ping at principal points between Philadel- 
phia and Trenton. 
| A stop will be made at West Point, 
giving those who disembark an hour and 
a half at that point, and enabling them to 
view the United States Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no 
stop will be made at Newburgh, although 
the steamer will run to a point off that 
city and there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following 
round-trip rates: From Philadelphia, 
Bristol, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Trenton, $2.00; Tulpehocken, West- 
moreland, and _ intermediate stations, 
$2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen's 
| Lane, $2.60; Wissahickon Heights, 

Highland, and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection 
will be made with regular trains from 
Chestnut Hill Branch. 

Tickets good only on special train and 
connections at above points. 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock + Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philada 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Stree. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 
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skillful preparation, and 
excellent service are dis- 


PURE FOOD stirs 


Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 

J. J. WILLIAMS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS, 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. 
review of many features of the question. 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


Single 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *4* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- | 


LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 
concise statement. 
copies 75 cents. 


By Howard 
Ir pages. A 
Single copy 3 cents. 5o 
100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 
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BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 

: iia 
for Booklet.Agents want 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 








. & Media Stu. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





9@> MAKE BUT ONE 
| CRANE S GRADE OF ICE 

CREAM AND 
CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. —— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


This is an eloquent and vigorous } 


ENDS’ 


NOT THE SAME. 


Gotn’ shoppin’ pears to me, 

Isn t what it used to be. 

Used to drive up to the store. 
Leave the team out by the door, 
Trade our truck for calico, 

Tea an’ sech ; and off we'd go. 
Nowadays ye're at a loss 

To pick out the real boss. 

They don’t stop to tell you jokes. 
Never saw sech dressed-up folks. 
An’ the goods that they display 
Fairly takes your breath away. 
Everything's trimmed up so grand— 
Looks to me like fairyland. 

An’ the goods you kin procure— 
Garden tools and literatoor, 

Furniture with spindle legs, 

Turkish rugs an’ fresh-laid eggs. 
Everywhere you cast your eye 
There is things you'd like to buy. 
| All tired out when night arrives, 
! 


Couldn't stop to save our lives. 
With the mornin's earliest ray 
All on hand for bargain day. 
Goin’ shoppin’ ! Gracious me ! 
"Tisn't what it used to be. 

—[ Washington Star. ] 


THE two shortest names in the new 
Chicago directory are Re and Ex. Sugar, 


| 

| 

} 

' 

| 

| Milk and Coffee are among the edible 
| names. There are several Victories, but 
| no defeats ; Sunshine, but no Moonshine : 
| several 
| Stars. Sums without an Adder to foot 
| them up, Triplets, but no Twins. [hese 
are some of the oddities of the new 
volume. 


TT 


I saw something yesterday which 
showed that the tenderest heart may 
| exist in spite of the roughest exterior. 
| A little fox terrier had been left outside a 
Devonshire street store by its owner. 
Evidently the dog had not been long in 
the city, for it trembled with fright at 
being out of the protecting presence of its 
master. As it lay crouching in the door- 
way a huge laborer came along. Reach- 
ing down pityingly he stroked the wee 
animal, speaking a few soothing words at 
|the same time. The result was that the 
| fear in the dog's heart subsided. It 
wagged its tail knowingly and licked the 
| 
| 


kind-hearted man's hand. When it was 

left alone it sat up bravely, as though 
| feeling assured that human beings would 
| do it no harm.—[Boston Post. } 


Dicky (spelling at the sign over a 
door); ‘‘W.C. T. U. Pa, what's ‘W' 
for?’’ Father: ‘‘‘W° stands for women 
my boy.’’ Dickey: ‘‘Oh, yes! ‘Women 
see t’ you!’ And they do, don’t they, 
pa !’’—[Gathered. } 


A Boston youngster was asked what 
kind of a stocking he wished to hang up 
on Christmas Eve. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, 
‘«T don't care about it’s being all wool ; 
but I would like to have it a yard wide."’ 


TEDDIE was in a hurry for dinner and 
did not wash his face thoroughly. When 
asked if he called that washing his face 
he said, ‘‘Of course I do. I did wash 
my face, but I didn't think it necessary 
to go into details.’’ 





Moons and a constellation of | 
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SUMMER TOUR TO THE NORTH. 





VACATION TRIP TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVA- 
NIA RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad personally- 
conducted tour to Northern New York 
and Canada, leaving August 12th, covers 
many prominent points of interest to the 
Summer tourist—Niagara Falls, Thous- 
and Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Quebec, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au 
Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and 
George, and Saratoga. The tour covers 
a period of fifteen days; round-trip 
rate, $125. 

The party will be in charge of one of 
the Company's tourist agents, assisted by 
an experienced lady as chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be the unescorted 
ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare 
for the entire round trip, parlor-car seats, 
meals ez route, hotel entertainment, 
transfer charges, and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets or any 


additional information, apply to Ticket 


Agents, Tourist Agent 263 Fifth Avenue, 
New York ; or address George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 





LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVA- 


NIA KAILROAD 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 


Washington: August 21st, September 
4th and 18th, and October 2d and 16th. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on 
August 7th and 21st, September 4th and 
18th and October 16th, going via Harris- 
burg and the picturesque valley of the Sus- 
quehanna, special train leaving Philadel- 
phia at 8.10 a.m. ; excursion of October 2d 
running via Trenton, Manunka Chunk 
and the Delaware Valley, leaving Phila- 
delphia on special train at 8.06 a.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, 
will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from 
Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Borden- 
town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to 
Niagara Falls. An extra charge will be 
made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chap- 
eron will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- 
necting trains and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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United Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
- 


Banking and General 
Trust Company Business 


3 per cent. Interest on Time Deposits, or 2 per 


cent. on Deposits Subject to Check. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


- 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 


ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 


Second Vice-President and Treasurer 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers) 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


FRIENDS’ 


} tions and 
| and Particulars. 





(Southeast Corner) 


Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Rents, etc. 


Convenient, Restful, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


Homelike. 


COMFORTABLE 
One occupant, 75 cents per night ; 
Two occupants, 50 cents each 

$2 each, per week 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1433-55. 
J. H. Ringe, Jr., 


Ringe & Ellis 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


ROOMS : 


$3 per week. 
per night; 





Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
» REAL ESTATE. 


Telephones. 


FES 6 CE EV EEE FTO EV TT TE VUSTTY 


To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
the way made easy if you apply 
to the 


PENN TIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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INTELLIGEN 


CER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Exgcutor, ApMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECBIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTS. 
Safes to Rent in ee Vaults. 


TRUSTEE, 


FLORIDA BY ‘SEA. 


| Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points 
cuisine unsurpassed. Send for 


Accommoda- 
Tour Book 


O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue 
Uptown offices, 828 and roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a 
. C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
TURNER, G. P. A. General! offices, Baltimore, Md. 


SELECT EXCURSIONS TO TOLCHES- 
TER BEACH, CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


On Wednesday, August togth, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company (Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
Railroad Company) will run_ special 
low-rate excursions to Maryland's most 
popular watering place, Tolchester Beach. 
This place is held in high favor by all 
who have visited it. It has all the 
attributes of a first-class resort, and es- 
pecially appeals to families. No liquors 
are allowed on train, boat or grounds. 
Every possible kind of amusement is to 
be found. The location, on the prettiest 
part of the beautiful Chesapeake Bay, 
speaks for itself. 

A special train will be run on the fol- 
lowing schedule, and round-trip tickets 
will be sold at the rates quoted. 


Leave 
Philadelphia, 
West Philadelphia, 
Sharon Hill, . 
Moore, 

Ridley Park, 
Chester, 

Thurlow, 
Linwood, 
Wilmington, 
Newport, 
Newark, 

Iron Hill, 

Elkton, | 2 2 Fe 
Nore. .. «ka 
Charlestown, .. . ae 


Rate. 


$1. 


Time a. m, 
> 
' 02. 1.6 
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26 
31 
-37 
-47 
-51 

_ Returning steamer w will leave Tolchester 

each at 4.00 p. m. 

"Calan between five and twelve years 
of age, half the above rates. part 
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and Chestnut Sts. 
SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as Truster oF CoRPORATION MORTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


_E. B. MORRIS, President. 

AMONG other advantages which fall to 
the lot of most village preachers is enough 
land to make a _ hen-yard— sometimes 
more. Such is my lot, and a valuable 
lesson | recently learned about denomi- 
national economics and church comity. 
| Two hens wanted to sit on the same nest 
of eggs. | found thatthey were continually 
pushing each other, and with their beaks 
| pulling the eggs back and forth. Seeing 
that no chickens would come forth from 
that, and deciding which hen was there 
| first, I took the other one away, so she 
could lay eggs and sit for herself. Now, 
you put a Presbyterian and a Methodist 
down in a smal] community—or whatever 
denominations you like—and there will 
be a good dealof pushing and pulling, the 
result of which will be to addle the minds 
of the people. Let Mr. Superintendent or 
Mr. Moderator step in and take one away, 
and let him hunt up a congregation some- 
where else—out west, for example.— [‘‘A 
Village Preacher,’ inChristian Guardian. ] 


THE good men dois not always interred 
with their bonés. It has recently been 
announced that the five-thousand-dollar 
anonymous contribution which headed the 
national subscription for the relief of the 
starving Cubans, beforethe Spanish War, 
was made by William McKinley.— 
LY outh's s Companion 1 


PROTECTION 


FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


Household Furniture 


Soc per hundred for five years 


R. MOORE wen 431 Walnut Street 


~-18;-f. Balderston’s ‘Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


| 902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


“WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





| 


| Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


| A. L. Diament & Co., . 


1624 Chestnut St. regnar Pa. 


| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT } 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
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